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A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SHOULD THERE BE A COURSE OF SIX YEARS IN 
LATIN IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS ? 


It may seem a deplorable fact that in the Secondary Schools 
of our country, public and private taken together, there are 
eight pupils in Latin to one in Greek.+ That only fifteen to 
twenty thousand pupils should be studying Greek is of course a 
bad thing. It looks bad, when we think how many more, 
bothin absolute numbers, as well as proportionally to the popu- 
lation, are studying Greek in England, or France, or Germany. 
It is bad in itself, as evincing how few there are who are de- 
voting themselves to the study of all studies which fosters acute 
and noble thinking, the finest taste, the ideal literary temper, 
and an unquenchable love of knowledge and truth. Yet, for 
all this, though pupils in Greek are comparatively few and 


always have been few, and perhaps always will be few, they are, 


nevertheless, as arule, pupils of exceptional promise, when com- 
pared with the mass. They are the best part of the intellect- 
ual ‘//te in our secondary schools. It makes little difference 
how this is accounted for, whether by the supposition that 


* Address by Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton University, before the Classical 
Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 27th, 1895. (See p. 372.) 

+ Such was the fact in 1891-92. according to the last Report of the United States @om- 
missioner of Education (Vol. I. PP. 695 and 698), and the proportions must be nearly the 
same now. According to this Report, the pupils in Latin in public secondary schools 
were 93.144, and in private secondary schools 38,892, making a total of 132,036. The pupils 
in Greek in public secondary schools amounted to 7,397 andin private secondary schools 
to 8,543 making a total of 15.940. These statistics are fairly complete, lacking only a com- 
paratively small number of schools and the pupils who study under private tutors. At 
the present time we may roughly estimate the pupils studying Latin as probably less 
than 150,000 and those studying Greek as clearly less than 20 ooo. 
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Greek produces fine effects on boys who are capable of these 
effects, or that boys of a certain kind take to Greek, or even by 
the idea that tradition is responsible for the prejudice in favor 
of Greek, and that other studies may produce as good results. 
The undeniable thing is that there is a fine effect secured, 
wherever Greek is well taught, and to say other studies will 
do equally well does not destroy this great fact, for I need 
hardly argue in this presence that there is an affinity, amount- 
ing to the recognition of kinship, between a certain class of the 
finest minds and Greek. Still, there ought to be many more 
boys learning Greek than there now are in this country, and 
so from this point of view it is a deplorable fact that there are 
eight in Latin to one in Greek. 

However, it is not a deplorable fact that not far from a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand boys are now studying Latin in our 
secondary schools. It is a great number, though it ought to 
be greater,—and as the number becomes greater, the amount of 
time devoted to the study longer and the methods of instruction 
more rational, the more will our higher culture be helped in 
general, and the more will attention be directed at the same 
time to the importance of Greek. For where is the Latin 
professor in this whole land who is not forced, the longer he 
reads Latin, to feel how much greater is Greek and how over- 
whelmingly in debt to Greek is all that he studies? He goes 
further. He sees that to know Latin in its integrity, without 
mutilation or cramping, some knowledge of Greek is indispen- 
sable—and consequently that in order to get better Latin we 
shall always be needing Greek. And so, as was suggested a 
moment ago, the more Latin is studied, the more will the cause 
of Greek be helped, by the very necessities of Latin. The 
Eadem utrtusque est via of Quintilian is here true in a new 
sense, not in the sense of the real unity of their linguistic struc- 
ture, nor yet in the sense that a man who knows Greek is 
supremely helped in Latin, but in the sense that the demand 
of Latin for its own integrity, is a demand that can never be 


met without Greek. Accordingly we may approach the ques- 
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tion of extending the Latin in our secondary schools to a gix- 
year course with the assurance at the outset that if such an 
extension is good for Latin, it is helpful to Greek as well, 
and presumably to other studies, notably the modern lan- 
guages. 

The questions to be answered in any discussion of this subject 
are two,—first, Is the proposal sound ? and second, Is it prac- 
ticable ? I. The first question divides into two parts, (1) Is 
such an extension good for Latin itself? and (2) Is it good for 
Latin in relation to its other studies? That the proposal is 
good for Latin itself seems very clear. Notice that at this 
point it is not the question as to whether we have time in our 
school programme or enough good teachers ready at hand or 
means to carry out the proposal. But the question in this 
form is, What time is needed for the proper study of Latin ? 
and, Will the proposed extension substantially give the time, or 
at least so much of it that a great gain will be secured?) Now 
Latin, like Greek, cannét produce its proper effect on the pupil 
without prolonged study. It may do him some good. It may 
be better for him to have learned and lost than never to have 
learned at all. We are not inquiring as to how little Latin a boy 
can get along with, but what amount of time he needs to under- 
stand it, if Latin is to produce its proper effect upon hin. There 
is no need here to give the arguments which prove that the study 
of Latin needs a good deal of time. They are old and well known. 
They all rest on the fundamental fact that the pupil’s study of 
Latin is an initiation into a regular and complicated, though 
never obscure, language and literature, which contain a disci- 
pline and culture admirable in itself and highly valuable, even 
indispensable, to a true appreciation of our own civilization. 
This priority of Latin to our modern life is no mere priority of 
time, like the priority of Chinese or Russian, nor is it a priority 
of time and incidentally modifying cause, like the priority of 
Arabic, nor is it a priority like that of Hebrew, which, however 
important in its other relations, has no important relation to 


ourlanguage. It is a priority of determining cause. With- 
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out Latin our modern life would have been different, our own 
English tongue would have been different, and our relation to 
other modern languages greatly altered. It is because of its pri- 
ority as a determining cause that its relation to us is permanently 
defined. Being permanently defined as an essential of any higher 
culture that aims at explaining our own civilization and language, 
and being a study of considerable complexity, calling for plenty 
of time on the part of the pupil, it is clear that if it is to be 
studied thoroughly it ought to begin early enough for the pupil 
to take full advantage of it in relation to other studies which lie 
in close relation to it, and, with this secured, as much earlier 
as the study of Latin needs for its completeness and the 
development of the young pupil’s mind will allow. | According- 
ly, the very nature of Latin as a subject of school study demands 
that it begin early and last a good while, if it is to have full op- 
portunity to produce its best effects. 

Now, have our American schools and colleges so arranged 
their programmes that Latin begins early enough, has enough 
time allotted to make it sufficiently substantial while it lasts, 
and lasts long enough? I might add, Is it taught well enough ? 
But this question is out of place here, for, as Professor Shorey 
well remarked at the Educational Congress in Chicago in 
1893, ‘‘we must be consistently optimistic or pessimistic ” in 
regard to this question of how studies are taught. An indict- 
ment of bad teaching is one thing, an indictment of the char- 
acter of a study is an utterly different thing. The question 
whether Latin or any study is badly taught is of course a vital 
one. but it has no proper place in our discussion, unless it be 
a fact that Latin is so badly taught that it is exceptional in this 
respect. We need not waste much time over this point, for as 
a matter of fact, Latin is in no such predicament. Compared 
with the teaching of other studies it is surely not worse than 
the average. It cannot well be worse than some of the French 
and German teaching, or than some of the folly which is allowed 


to misrepresent the great name of science in certain courses in 


elementary physics and chemistry. And yet no one thinks of 
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disturbing French and German, or of making an indictment 
against the sciences because here and there they are badly 
taught. 

Let us, then, return to our proper themes. Does Latin be- 
gin early enough? Has it time enough to be substantial while 
it lasts ? and, Does it last long enough ? 

The age for beginning Latin has been discussed from the 
psychological standpoint again and again, and, so far as I know, 
there is no general dissent from the position that the age of ten 
or eleven years is about as early as it is advisable to give boys 
their start. Of course there have been some who favor taking 
boys even younger than this. There are instances where such 
a very early start, say at eight or nine years of age, has pro- 


duced remarkable. results. But they are the rare instances, 


and cannot be made a basis for school programmes in 
general. In some of these cases, however, it is to be feared 
the very early start has been injurious, resulting in a precocious 
and superficial juvenile knowledge, which did not enter deeply 
into the subsequent manhood as an enlightening and informing 
element of character. It is sometimes forgotten that the Ro- 
mans did not write books for children, but books for men. There 
are other cases where starting a boy very early in Latin has 
been a real injustice to him, producing a lifelong antipathy 
to the study. Deducting these genuine early cases, there is a 
spurious form of early study of Latin, which deserves just a pass- 
ing word. We have all heard great tales of boys who swept the 
circle of college preparatory Latin before they arrived at their 
teens, veritable young Jack-the-Giant-Killers. Suppose they 
did. Does this show that they studied Latin at the best time 
for them or in the best way? When they finished their Latin 
studies, had they gained a ripe appreciation of them? Were 
they masters of Latin? Of course not, unless they were gen- 
iuses, and for geniuses we cannot legislate. But some of these 
tales are mythical. They go with other tales calculated to 
impress upon us our degeneracy compared with the men of 
other days. Who has not seen some elderly person, reputed 
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to have broken the ice in his pitcher every winter morning for 
years, to have sawed a cord of wood before breakfast, and to 
have performed generally and with ease other labors of Her- 
cules? Of such were some of those who demolished Latin 
early and in the same way. 

But there is a better way to discover when Latin ought to 
begin, and that is by an appeal to the best educated experience 
of the world. For this question is after all a question for ex- 
perts to determine. In Prussia students enter the universities 
at an average age of a little under twenty years. They have 
just finished a gymnasial course of nine years, with Latin all 
the way through. Thus they begin Latin by the time they are 
eleven years old. In the French Lycées the beginning age is 
almost the same, possibly a trifle earlier. Of the English 
schools it is harder to speak with precision, in the absence of a 
secondary programme which applies equally to the whole 
country. But it is safe to say that boys in the great English 
Public Schools begin Latin fully as early as in Prussia. What 


is our situation? Let us hear in the words of the Report of the 


Latin Conference to the Committee of Ten on Secondary 


School studies. ‘In the United States the average age is 
about fifteen years, and probably above that number rather 
than below it.” It is, of course, the judgment of this Report 
that we ought to begin Latin earlier, and that judgment is in 
accord with the best modern experience. 

Still, taking Latin as we have it, is enough time now allowed 
it proportionally to the rest of the school programme, or, in 
other words, how many exercises a week ought Latin to have ? 
In a Prussian gymnasium the average is about seven exercises 
a week. Ina French Lycée it is slightly less, and the same is 
probably true of the English public schools. Of course it 
is to be remembered that both the French and Prussian 
schools have a greater total of exercises each week than is the 
case in our schools. But the Latin is at least one-fourth of the 


whole secondary school work. The Committee of Ten in- 


* Report of the Committee of Ten, Page 60. 
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clines to a school week.containing twenty periods of class 
exercises, each exercise being forty to forty-five minutes in 
length. Five exercises a week in Latin during the time it is 
taught is accordingly one-fourth of our proposed school pro- 
gramme. In the four years’ course suggested by the Committee 
of Ten as the classical course, and the four years’ course styled 
the Latin-Scientific, the number of exercises a week assigned 
to Latin is five for the first two years and four for the last two. 
This comes so near to giving one-fourth of the time, that it 
may be accepted as almost a sufficient proportion of the school 
programme. Such an amount of time for four years represents 
nothing more than an advance on the practice of our poorer 
schools, an equivalent to the practice of our better schools, and 
an approach toward what is allowed in our best schools. How- 
ever, if Latin were studied a long enough time, there would be 
nothing to quarrel over in a secondary programme which allots 
it one-fourth of the class exercises. 

But, after all, one exercise a day in Latin for four school 
years, which is a trifle more than the Committee of Ten puts in 
its programme, is insufficient. One-fourth of the school time 
while Latin is being taught is of course all Latin ought to have, 
but five exercises a week for four years is only about one-third 
of the actual time given to Latin in the Prussian gymnasium. 
The showing is somewhat better if we consider not the actual 


time given in the Prussian gymnasium, but the proportion al- 


lotted to Latin in comparison with the rest of the gymnasial 


programme. It then becomes a question between one-fourth 
of our secondary school’s work for four vears and one-fourth 
of the gymnasial work for nine years,—but even in this the 
showing is more than two to one against us. Of course we must 
not leave out the two years of prescribed Latin found in many 
of our colleges, and amounting at most to one-fourth of the 
Freshmen and Sophomore years. Adding this in, the best 
showing we can make is one-fourth of six years’ work given to 
Latin as opposed to one-fourth of nine years’ work given in 


Prussia. And the showing we could make in comparison with 
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the French and English schools would be but little more to our 
advantage. Clearly the trouble is not with the proportion of 
time given to Latin while it is studied, but with the number of 
years devoted to it. Some may think the remedy is to be 
found in requiring more Latin in college, and thus supplement- 
ing the deficient school work. Suppose this were done, and we 
were to add two years of prescribed Latin to the two years now 
prescribed in many colleges. The average of graduation in our 
leading colleges is at least twenty-two years. With four years 
of college Latin preceded by four years school Latin the Ameri- 
can boy would still begin to study Latin as late as he now be- 
gins it, and no remedy would be found for this evil. Further- 
more, another evil would created. College students are older 
than they were a generation ago. They cannot be kept in lead- 
ing-strings forever. When a young man comes of age he ought 
to be far enough advanced to be out of his secondary studies, 
and if he pursues Latin at that age it ought not to be to learn 
how to read it, but to take it as a real university study, in 
which case he ought to be free to choose it or leave it. It is 
not best to keep giving young men the studies they ought to 
have had when they were boys. Furthermore, we cannot 
spare the time in the upper years of American colleges and 
universities, and the increasing age of students is the reason 
why the time cannot be spared. They must get to their life 
work, and if we do not arrange so that they can get to their 
life work reasonably early, they will break away from college 
studies. But even if they would stay and stand a dose of four 
years prescribed college Latin on top of four years prescribed 
school Latin, it would not be wise to have it so, because if 
Latin is not begun early the full benefits of the study are not 
secured, and if begun early it does not need to be prescribed 
up to the end of the college course. 

So far, then, as the interests of Latin itself are concerned, 
it is clear that while the proportion of school time allotted 


[Latin while it lasts is fairly satisfactory, Latin does not begin 


early enough nor does it last long enough, and it would be a 
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good thing for Latin to make it begin at least two years earlier 
than it now does. In this way an American boy starting his 
Latin at twelve years of age in the upper classes of the gram- 
mar school, and pursuing it for four years longer in the high 
school, would not need to continue it a day longer in college 
than he now does, and would be far better educated than he 
now is. 

But is the proposal good for Latin in its relation to other 
studies? The answer is almost inevitable that it is. It is natural 
to suppose that if any great central study is adjusted rationally 
so far as concerns its own advantage, the effect of this will be 
good on everything else which in any way depends upon that 
study. We may takethisasan axiom. Let us glance at the 
subjects with which Latin is most closely related. Greek is one 
of these and need not be discussed here, for the benefit is only 
too obvious. Take the case of our own language. Great as 
English is, it is not great grammatically, whereas the boy who 
is beginning Latin is not so much studying a grammar as 
grammar in general. He is gaining the grammatical instinct 
as such, and the earlier he gets this the better. And where 
will the most of our boys in secondary schools get it better 
than in Latin? Some may say in Greek. But this need not 
be argued, inasmuch as only a small number will study Greek 
compared with those who will study Latin. Nor will the 
grammars of French and German stand him in such good 
stead as will the Latin grammar, mainly because these lan- 
guages and grammars are coérdinate with English, where as the 
relation of Latin to the modern grammars is a radical one. 
They do not explain Latin grammar, but Latin grammar is, 
constantly doing agreat deal to explainthem. And so, not only 


in English but in modern languages, the earlier study of Latin 
is an immediate help. Any good teacher can point to many 
an instance where this has proved true, even down to the ac- 
curacy of English spelling. How many of our best educated 
men have never needed a full grammatical training in English 


simply because of their Latin grammar? This early study of 
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Latin is good for other things besides our own and foreign 
modern languages. It is a good thing for the boy in his rela- 
tion to scientific study. It is admitted that some scientific 
study should come early. It is also becoming more and more 
the opinion that the observational side of science should come 
early, and that the analytical part of science should follow the 
observational. It is clear that if the time in the school pro- 
gramme permits room for Latin and the elements of the observa- 
tional sciences, the boy is helped in his boyish study of science 
by the increased ability he gains from his elementary Latin. 
This results from the definiteness and regularity of the Latin 
language, which fosters the pupil’s power of accurate discrim- 
ination in his thinking, and at the same time of accuracy in his 
expression. Even at this early stage he receives real though 
only incidental help from the number of Latin words which enter 
into scientific names, particularly in botany. But there is a 
more important side than this. The real serious study of sci- 
ence is not a schoolboy study. The severe consecutive analyt- 
ical thinking involved in dealing with the great problems of 
nature can scarcely be attempted before the pupil attains some 


maturity. However valuable the elementary school courses in 


physics and chemistry may be for those who cannot go on to 
college and university studies, and take them up when they are 
old enough to do them substantial justice, it is a fair question 
whether school courses in these subjects are not injurious to 
those who are to pursue them more fully at a later stage. Put 
whatever our opinion on this point, it can surely do no harm 
to physics and chemistry and astronomy and mechanics if the 
college student comes to them with a fine preparation in Latin 
instead of a poor one. The Report of the Latin Conference 
to the Committee of Ten well characterises Latin as ‘‘an in- 
strument for training the mind to habits of intellectual consci- 
entiousness, patience, discrimination, accuracy and thorough- 
ness, —in a word, tohabits of clear and sound thinking.”§ But 


habits of clear and sound thinking are just what are demanded 


§ Report of the Committe of Ten, page 61. 
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in all scientific study. Accordingly for all who take up the 
serious study of science in college, a better preparation in Latin 
is a great help. We need not give further examples, for the 
benefits of a good Latin training in the whole circle of college 
studies is not seriously questioned. Since, then, we are helped 
in the school studies, and also helped in the college studies, 
without any sacrifice of time on the part of other college studies 
to make way for Latin, we may conclude that the establishment 
of a six-year course in Latin instead of a four-year course as 
at present, would be beneficial to Latin and to other studies. 

II. Our second main question remains to be answered. Is 
the proposal for a course of six years in Latin in our secondary 
schools practicable? If this question means, Can a six-year 
course to be instituted generally in our secondary schools im- 
mediately ? the answer must be a negative one. Even if we 
could establish to-morrow all over the United States a six- 
year Latin course, it would not be desirable to do it. In no 
civilized country in the world is the individuality of secondary 
schools more marked than in this country. In this respect we 
bear a considerable though not a close resemblance to England, 
and are very different from France and Germany. In France 
and Germany the secondary course is embraced in one school, 
and is sometimes so in England. But with us the secondary 
teaching is divided between the college and the school. One 
of our great troubles to-day is the lack of close articulation 
between the last teaching of the secondary schools and the first 
teaching of the college. The upper limit of the school and the 
lower limit of the college do not evenly coincide, and conse- 
quently it is difficult to treat our secondary education as a unit. 
Furthermore, the secondary schools themselves are of various 
kinds. We have the endowed academy and the unendowed 
academy, the city high school, the preparatory departments of 
colleges, and the endless variety of private schools. The task 
of getting all these secondary schools to act on one plan for 
any one end is a very difficult one. Then, too, we have no 


such tests for the qualification of teachers as we ought to have. 
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Teaching in the secondary schools will become a profession in 
the same sense in which law and medicine are professions when 
we exact both a liberal and a professional culture from all who 
aspire to teach, and recognize the dignity of the teaching pro- 
fession by paying respectable salaries. We have not yet done 
this. But in spite of all our drawbacks, I believe we 
are slowly moving in the right direction so far as concerns 
the Latin question. How can the Latin course be lengthened ? 
In the case of academies having a four years’ course it will 
gradually become practicable to add an extra lower year at first, 
and subsequently a second lower year, thus making the six 
vears asked for. Asimilar arrangement will work in connection 
with the stronger unendowed private schools of the country. 
In regard to the high schools the case is somewhat different. 
Four years has by common consent come to be the length of 
the high school course. I am not well enough informed to say 
whether it is possible to make a six-year high school course. 
In cities where the grammar school course is_ followed 
by what is known as the intermediate school course of 
four years, it may be possible to split the intermediate course 
in two, giving the upper two years to the high school and the 
lower two years to the grammar school. But such is the 
tenacity of custom that it seems doubtful whether the high 
school course for some time to come will be more than a four- 
year-course. Still it hardly admits of question that if we can 
have a six-year high school course it will be a great help to 
our whole secondary education. The other solution is to be- 
gin Latin in the grammar school two years before entering the 
high school, and this would of course secure six years of Latin, 
though it would not secure it so well as to have the whole six 
years organized in one school. 

An objection is sometimes brought against beginning Latin 
two years earlier, to the effect that it would require the dis- 
placement or diminution of some other study or studies. Now 
it is not proposed to compel anybody to learn Latin, but only 
to see that those who do study Latin have a proper amount of 
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time to get the best education in that study. No one will be 
compelled to take a six-year Latin course any more than he 
is compelled to take a four-year Latin course at the present 
time. No one will be compelled to stay in a six-year Latin 
course any more than he is compelled to stay in a four-year 
Latin course. But those who take up the study are guaranteed 
enough time to pursue it with thoroughness. No doubt for 
those who study Latin time will be taken from some other 
things, but the whole time proposed to be taken amounts, 
after all, to only one-half of one school year.) The gain to 
Latin is very great. It is greater than the time taken repre- 
sents. For the study of Latin has two stages, the first 
stage of discipline and the second stage of culture. The stage 
of discipline, while it can be made pleasant, is by no means 
so enjoyable as the later stage of culture, where the student 
experiences the deep enjoyment that comes from being 
able to read and appreciate great master pieces. Now the 
time that will be added will go mainly, perhaps almost 
entirely, to the second stage of the pupil’s development, and 
this, I need hardly say, is a gain far greater than the time 
taken to secure it represents. Weare not proposing two years 
more of Latin grammar, but that Latin grammar begin two 
years earlier, and that we give two years more of Latin litera- 
ture. Hence the great gain in Latin is a fair offset for those 
who study Latin against the loss they may suffer in somo 
other things. But what about the other things? What is 
it they will lose? The misery of English grammar, I hope, 
for one thing. The endless ‘‘ doing of sums” for another 
thing, and the reading in reading books which have so 
little literature in them. But will arithmetic and English 
grammar and English literature suffer by this? By no 
means. For the Latin will be both tonic and cathartic in 
relation to other studies. Will it injure the learning of the 
modern languages? Will not the extra time given to Latin 
be more than made up by the speed and strength of the pupil's 
progress in French and German? It is a matter of common 
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admission that the greatest waste of our school time is just be- 
low the secondary schools, and it is in this place that the intro- 
duction of Latin for those who mean to study Latin will do 
great good. Suppose, then, we can add two years Latin grad- 
ually toour secondary work. With six years of Latin in school, 
and two in many of our colleges, we shall then have eight 
years of Latin occupying one-fourth of the pupil's school time, 
without injuring any other study, without prolonging Latin 
toc late as a prescribed study in the student's life, and for the 
first time in our history we shall be in a way to put the study 
on a basis where it will bear comparison with the best Latin 


education of the world. 


THE PROPOSED SIX-YEAR LATIN COURSE * 

The task of the successor of the reader of an opening paper 
is an easy one, if he finds himself in opposition. If he finds 
himself in complete agreement, and if the previous speaker is 
a man who is in the habit of thinking out his problems thor- 
oughly and broadly, and leaving nothing to be said on that 
side, then the successor may well wonder why he should take 
up anybody's time. Such is my condition. I have, therefore, 
no right to do anything more than to dwell upon a single phase 
of the question, selecting the one which seems to me the most 
vital. 

The study of Latin in the Schools should have a double 
purpose. It should contribute both discipline,-—a partial, but 
indispensable thing,—and a training of the literary and histor- 
ical sense. For it should not be forgotten that, at the very 
time when the student ts Leing taught to observe correctly and 
reason accurately, he 1s also reading some of the masterpieces 
of one of the great literatures. Now it is clear that the second 
aim cannot be gained, if the nature of the case makes it neces- 
sary for the teacher to put the main stress of his work upon 
the mechanics of the language, the mastery of which subserves 


* Remarks by Professor Wm. Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago, immediately 
following Professor West's address 
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the first aim. The fact that this has to be done, in the present 


hurried course, is one of the principal reasons why so many 
students pass through that course without any suspicion that 
they are occupying themselves with a literature. Even for the 
mere mastery of the mechanism, however, the time is too brief. 
It seems to me that no thoughtful student of pedagogics can 
go into any first-year classes of any school, in which Latin 
occupies only four years, without feeling that the young student 
is being constantly pushed beyond his depth. The language is 
unquestionably a difficult one. The fact that it is both difficult 
and constructed upon sound reason, makes it an admirable 
held for the young and growing mind to occupy itself with. 
But its difficulties should be taken at such a rate that they may 
be got fairly in hand. 77me is necessary, both for understand- 
ing and for assimilation. The same considerations hold also 
with regard to the second year. The plunge into Caesar, ordi- 
narily taken in that year, carries many pupils at once to the 
drowning-point, and overtasks the strength and wind of nearly 
all. Even the cleverest pupils would become far stronger 
Latinists,—which also means would become better thinkers, — 
if they could advance more slowly in the first year, and in the 
second year read the easiest Latin that can be found, as an 
introduction to a more difficult third-year author. And when, 
later, they reached their Virgil and their Cicero, they would, 
if under a proper teacher, find themselves really feeling some- 
thing of that charm and power which made these men con- 
tribute so much to the Rebirth of Europe, at the time when 
our humanistic training arose. But all this means a six-year 


course. 


THE PLAN OF A SIX-YEAR LATIN COURSE. * 
At the very outset I am bold to say that I have the deepest 
convictions of the potency and practicability of this plan, and 
believe that its adoption will aid in solving one of the gravest 


problems in American education, the union of the Grammar 


*Address by Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, of the Chicago High Schools. (See p. 


372.) 
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School, the High School, and the College, and result in better 
methods of instruction, more scholarly teaching, a higher 


mental training, and a wider diffusion of the College spirit 
among our young people. 

Superficial thought will lead many, doubtless, to scout the 
idea, as indicative of radical changes in our courses ot instruc- 
tion, and those who are bound head and hand by the fetters of 
tradition will cry out against the suggestion, as an idiosyn- 
crasy, and as born of an irreverential iconoclasm. The plan, 
however, involves, nothing radical or peculiar. The German 
language has been taught in the grammar, and in many of the 
primary schools of our large cities for a quarter of a century, 
and it has been no disturbing element except in politics. The 
purpose of this study, however, has been mainly to preserve 
and spread the speech of the Fatherland in our country, and 
to make better bread-winners.- 

The introduction of Latin would have for its purpose that 
grander thought, the purification, the perfection, and the uni- 
versal spread of a more intelligent English speech, by which 
the conglomerate masses of our country may become more 
perfectly agglutinized and assimilated. One of the most sig- 
nificant, and, to my mind, rational recommendations of the 
Committee of Ten, was that the elementary course should end 
with the sixth, and the secondary course begin with the sev- 
enth year of school life. I would, however, eradicate all this 
thought about the ending of the one and the beginning of the 
other. There is nothing more to be deprecated in our whole 
educational system, nothing more mischievous in its workings, 
nothing more productive of prejudice among the teachers than 
the chasms which we have allowed between the Primary and 
the Secondary schools, and between the Secondary schools and 
the College. 

Hitherto they have been bridged, and only the few have 
been prevailed upon to cross, but now they should be filled, 
even as back bays are filled and populated by the wise and 


intelligent. Hitherto pupils have entered the High School at 
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the average age of fifteen years. Every study that met them 
was new, strange and difficult. Algebra seemed to have noth- 
ing in common with Arithmetic, Latin with English Grammar, 
nor Science with Common School Geography. Along the bleak 
shores of the first year in the High Schools are scattered, in 
pitiable profusion, the wrecks of a multitude of average minds, 
which had they been inducted earlier into these studies, which 
now are so formal and difficult, would have been saved for a 
riper scholarship and a more intelligent citizenship. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten has given rise to a 
‘revival of learning,” and if we occupy the vantage ground 
afforded us, we shall soon hail the renaissance of Latin study. 
Within a year Algebra and concrete Geometry have been made 
an integral part of the Grammar school course in the city of 
Chicago—an example to the Northwest. English History also, 
formerly used simply as supplementary reading, is studied in a 
regularly adopted ‘text-book, both in anticipation of, and sup- 
plementary to, United States History: The sciences in their 
primordial elements and with purely objective teaching,— 
Nature study so called,—have been given a unique place in all 
the grades. Nothing remains to obliterate the unfortunate 
and unnatural distance between the eighth and ninth grades 
but the introduction of elementary Latin as an elective study, 
in the last two years of the Grammar school course. This has 
been accomplished in Chicago by the establishment of five dis- 
tinct College Preparatory Schools, which receive pupils at the 
end of the sixth year. But since the course of study in these 
schools for the first two years is almost identical with that of 
the last two grades of the Grammar schools (Latin alone ex- 
cepted) we would save to the Grammar schools these, the 
brightest and best pupils, the inspiration of every Grammar 
school teacher, and prevent the dismantling of the High 
Schools, through a separation from the mass, of those who, 


by reason of a superior intelligence on the part of some parents, 
sarly decide for College, by superseding these distinct schools 


with the introduction of Latin into the seventh grade. Ideally 
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beautiful and fascinatingly unique as these separate and distinct 
institutions may seem for the select few of the 400, we must 
not lose sight of the essential fact, that it is the underlying 
purpose of the schools of the people and for the people to give 
our youth a preparation for life and for citizenship rather than 
for College, and it is our duty to give all the children, stop 
where they must, the best education possible to the limit of 
their privilege. 

With this one change effected, this one simple step taken, 
the transition from the eighth to the ninth grade will be wholly 
like that from the seventh to the eighth. Nerves will not be 
shocked nor hearts sickened by an entirely new diet as now ; 
across the threshold of every study in the first year of the 
High School, the pupil will have gently passed, and the only 
change will be the awakening of new ambitions and new pur- 
poses of study, by coming into the atmosphere of a higher, 
broader learning, and under the tuition of new teachers of a 
deeper, richer scholarship. 

There are two or three surface objections to this scheme, 
which we must meet and answer. 

First—The course of study in our Grammar schools is now 
so thoroughly congested that there is no room for an additional 
study. I have had several years of Grammar school supervis- 
ion, and out of that experience I ami convinced that the work 
alone of English, so-called, may be so abridged and enriched 
as tofurnish abundant room for its primogenitor and illumina- 
tor, the Latin, and were it possible to measure the mental 
acquirements of two years, and to institute legitimate compar- 
isons, I would venture to predict, that the pupils would have 
double the power in the use of their mother-tongue, write a 
better English essay, use a more terse and trenchant style of 
speech, than if the time devoted to Latin study were wholly 
given to the English language fer se. This intimate relation of 
the Latin to the English cannot be too earnestly insisted upon, 
too thoroughly emphasized. Secondly, were the inauguration 
of this mild revolution desirable the teachers of our Grammar 
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schools, as at present employed, would not be capable of giving 
the necessary instruction. I am inclined to dismiss this objec- 
tion as a slander upon the preparation which these teachers 
bring to their work, and yet the objector may be sincere. I 
have taken the trouble to investigate this matter in the 150 
Grammar schools of Chicago, and I am pleased to say that in 
sixty per cent. of them there are one or more teachers to-day, 
who, as College graduates, or as having taken advanced work 
in Latin, beyond the High School, are quite throughly compe- 
tent to give instruction in the etymological and syntactical 
principles of this language, and to see accomplished that fun- 
damental work, so essential in the beginning of Latin, which, 
in a four years’ course, is now of necessity too hastily, and too 
imperfectly done. In many of the other schools there are 
those of scholarly tastes and ambition, who would hail with 
delight the introduction of this study as an inspiration to them 
to seize the inestimable privilege of supplementing their High 
School Latin with a sufficient knowledge for imparting ade- 
quate instruction. Even were our Grammar schools so pitiably 
equipped that neither Principal nor assistant teacher could be 
found ready, able and willing to do this work, as it ought to be 
done, there would not only be revealed to us the reason why 
in many Grammar schools English is so poorly taught, but there 
would soon come to the front, as in the days of the cannon 
shot against Fort Sumter, a multitude of young men and 
women full-armored, college-bred, imbued with the spirit and 
understanding of Latin teaching, who would not only impart 
adequate instruction in this branch, but who «would raise the 
whole tone of Grammar school instruction, and make these 
schools for the masses more effective agencies for good in the 
people’s education. Thirdly, and I now come to the great 
bone of contention, the burning question of the day, the field 
(if my metaphors are not too inexcusably mixed) upon which 
the battle royal must be fought to a finish. It is the question 
of educational values. Our course of study, leading up to the 
very threshold of University specialization, will never be ad- 
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justed and unified until this question, to whose discussion the 
educators of the United States bring such diversified and an- 
tagonistic opinions shall, by some unconditional surrenders, 
and some honorable concessions, be amicably settled. I lay 
it down as a broad proposition, disputable perhaps, but sound, 
that when a student in his University work comes to those 
diverging paths along the trend of some one of which he 
desires to erect a unique temple, he should find the founda- 
tions so broadly and so deeply laid, down beneath the quick 
sands of ephemeral study, that he need not hesitate as to the 
weight, and the strength, and the heigat of the superstructure 
he may erect thereupon. While the prevailing theory of to- 
day is the individuality of education, the development of the 
one talent, the cultivation of the one specialty which seems to 
have received the Divine touch, there is still weight and wis- 
dom in the old-fashioned theory, so well enunciated by Lord 
Macaulay, when he said: ‘* We believe that men who have 
been engaged up to one or two and twenty in studies which 
have no immediate connection with the business of any profes- 
sion, and of which the effect is merely to open, invigorate, 
and to strengthen the mind, will generally be found in the 
business of every profession superior to men who have at 
eighteen or nineteen devoted themselves to the especial studies 
of their calling.” 

While I believe the real end of education is the complete 
evolution of the individual, as he comes from the mould of the 
infinite, and that manual training schools and technological in- 
stitutions should be provided for those exceptional youth whose 
abundance of a specific gray matter calls for an influence of de- 
velopment that is saz generis, | cannot subscribe to the theory 
that the broadest culture attainable from a pursuit of the hu- 
manistic studies is no longer desirable, and that the average 
youth, who may become potent in ameliorating the condition 
of humanity, and in permeating the world with loftier ideals of 
God's purpose in the exaltation of mankind, should satisfy him- 
self with less than the rigorous exercise and the vigorous de- 
velopment that comes from classical study. 
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President Eliot maintains that two years out of the twelve 
devoted to a preparation for college or for life are wasted, and 
that the improvement of our grammar schools is the greatest 
educational question before the American people to-day. _Al- 
though the startling enunciation of this sad truth was made 
some years ago, it is true to-day except so far as the influence 
of this master mind in his fearless assertions, has improved 
the matter and method of these schools. But when he ap- 
proaches the crucial question and intimates that every subject 
has as much educational value as every other, and that the re- 
quirements in history, science, English, and the modern lan- 
guages should be unquestionably equal in quality and quantity, 
and as serious as those in Latin, he proposes that which how- 
ever desirable is absolutely unattainable. While this paper 
concerns Latin alone, I cannot in passing refrain from express- 
ing my indignation and alarm at the harsh language used by 
the President of our first American University, in his reply to 
the vigorous yet scholarly protests, zz adbsentia, of his associ- 
ates at Harvard, Professors Goodwin and White, and that of 
Professor Seymour, of Yale, that any preparatory course 
should be called classical, which did not allow the pursuit of 
Greek for three years ; for, President Eliot said, ‘‘it is a rash 
demand, and the more imperative and uncompromising, the 
rasher it is,” and then added: ‘‘Indeed it seems to me to illus- 
trate the saying, ‘Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat.’” 
Such a statement made concerning these men, to whom the 
scholarship of this country is so greatly indebted, was, to say 
the least, uncalled for. 

You have doubtless all iead the sophistries of that eminent 
teacher and Latin editor who, in speaking of the unanimous 
recommendation of the Presidents of the Associated Colleges of 
New England, that Latin be introduced into the grammar 
schools, cries out against the suicidal movement and says: ‘‘I 
wish to do something to arrest the progress of what I believe 
to be a great error ;” and, also, ‘‘ If Latin is put back into the 
grammar schools, I feel sure that the present order will be 
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fastened upon us for decades and perhaps for a century to 
come.” * 

Heaven grant that all his fears may be realized. The argu- 
ments which this eminent teacher adduces for the anticipation 
of Latin with French, have such lack of effectiveness as to pre- 
sent the strongest evidence I have ever read against the study 
of Latin at all as an instrument for the production of logical 
powers of analysis. He can give no other reason for this time- 
honored custom than that it was thought better to begin with 
the older form of Latin and proceed to its later development, 
the French, rather than the reverse, and that the custom has 
continued because the world is ruled by custom, ‘‘and there is 
only now and then a person who takes the trouble to think.” 
He acknowledges himself that he shrinks from this painful 
operation of thinking when he conveniently can, and surely his 
paper presents a notable instance of this unscholarly habit of 
shirking thought. 

Although he acknowledges that nobody in Germany, England 
or America seems to question the propriety of the existing order 
and he never heard it doubted, he proceeds with these argu- 
ments for such a revolution in mind-building as would lead us to 
begin with the pinnacle and build down, putting in the founda- 
tions last. First, he holds that the partially inflected French 
is a natural bridge between the uninflected English and the 
highly inflected Latin. Secondly, French is much easier, ‘‘ten 
times easier” than Latin, and we should grasp at anything that 
will facilitate the study of Latin. Thirdly ‘‘ Faith in the value 
and efficacy of Latin is dying out, and the study in our 
schools flourishes partly because it is really subsidized, for 
were not Latin required for admission to college, we should 
see much less devotion to the study than we do now,” and he 
might have added by way of tautology that if there were no 
colleges, there would be fewer schools preparing pupils for 


College. 


*See the SCHOOL REVIEW for Jan. 1895, p. 7. 
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The words of John Stuart Mill, the greatest mind of the 
nineteenth century, spoken years ago, have lost none of their 
force or truth; he said, ‘‘ The mastery of Latin makes it easier 
to learn four or five of the continental languages than it is to 
learn one of them without it.” Although it is doubtless true 
that the learning of these four or five languages—French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, would make the pursuit of Latin 
easier, I cannot see how time would be saved or labor con- 
served or intellect brightened, nor do I think it essential that 
the study of Latin should be made easy. Indeed I am con- 
vinced that the patent nostrums that have been experimented 
with the past few years to produce this undesirable result have 
lowered rather than heightened the tone of Latin instruction 
in our secondary schools. 

Com. W. T. Harris says: ‘*That which underlies our civil- 
ization is the subject of highereducation. We get this clement 
from the Latin and Greek and not from the French or German, 
for they rest like English on the Latin and Greek because 
we derived our civilization from them.” ‘Science has taught 
us to study all things in their genesis.” 

If we would know the living animal, we study the embry- 
onic life in the egg, and if we would master the strength and 
be imbued with the elegance of English and French as they 
exist in the vernacular to-day we must first analyze their em- 
bryonic form in the Latin. The purpose of education is 
power—power to think, to apply, to reason, to influence, to 
move mankind to reach up and out to larger contentment, 
higher thoughts, grander achievements. Power is not grasped 
by toying with the easy, but by contending with the difficult. 
Muscle physical or intellectual is not gained by manipulating 
straws, and reading French novels, but by lifting ponderous 
weights, and delving into the arcana of language. 

Language is the key that unlocks all human thought and 
gives voice to all human aspirations. A man without words is 
like a beautiful ship launched on the welcome bosom of the 


sea without a pilot. Language is the basic study of all our 
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education and its fountain-heads are Latin and Greek, while 
modern speech flowing from them becomes more or less cor- 
rupted as it is removed from its source. Languages are sub- 
ject to constant change and therefore do not admit of a perfect 
scientific analysis. Latin and Greek have yielded to the phi- 
lological scalpel for 2,000 years and their anatomy, in its 
minutest detail has been formulated into perfect grammars, 
which from their very stability and perfection are of great value 
to the student. It is the difficuly of Latin, the importance of 
its relation to English, and its revelation of ancient life, laws, 
art, eloquence, civilization, the basis of all modern progress, 
that makes it the warp and woof of a liberal education. 

To enable a pupil to successfully cope with a page of Caesar, 
Cicero, or Tacitus, he must be carried through a long and la- 
borious course of study in grammatical forms, rules and prin- 
ciples, he must analyze words into roots, stems, and termina- 
tions, he must know the force of connectives and particles, he 
must treasure up the rules and exceptions in the construction 
of sentences, he must be able to turn the pages of his lexicon 
and from a multitude of meanings and shades of signification 
select the one that reveals the force and answers the end of 
the word to be construed. All this developgs memory, reflec- 
tion, reason, imparts to the pupil continuity of thought, tenac- 
ity of grip, and power of discriminations, strengthen his tal- 
ents of perception and judgment, teaches him to observe dis- 
tinctions, to weigh differences ; it leads him into the field of 
figurative language and enables him to clothe his own thoughts 
with the beautiful garb of metaphors, similes and tropes of 
every kind, which are so forcible, whether written or spoken ; 
not a difficult sentence can be transferred from the idiom of 
Latin into the idiom of English, or vice versa, without bring- 
ing into requisition a strong mental effort which produces a 
corresponding mental progress. There are no such returns of 
intellectual grasp and growth in the study of modern languages ; 
the very facility of acquisition precludes the possibility of great 
mental discipline. The substitution of French for Latin in the 
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last two years of the grammar grades would, we believe, so 
dissipate the continuity of mental effort on the part of the 
pupil that he would not bring to the subsequent study of Latin 
that determined grit of mental application so essential to the 
mastery of its difficulties and the appreciation of its subtleties. 

The controversies, conferences, and commissions of the past 
few years in France, Germany, England, and culminating 
in the New Testament of secondary education promulgated in 
the report of the Committee of Ten in our own country, all 
demonstrate the importance and necessity of Latin study at an 
earlier age than our American pupils have hitherto been al- 
lowed to begin it. 

There has been much intelligent discussion in France and 
Germany, and much unintelligent discussion in the United 
States, concerning the proceedings and promulgations of the 
French Conference of 1890 and the Berlin Conference of 1892, 
the results of which are now in operation in the Lycée and the 
Gymnasia. * 

I have prepared a table of the course of study for the Prus- 
sian Gymnasia, with the recent changes which have been 
officially adopted ; also some comparative tables of the curric- 
ula in the gymnasia of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Wiir- 
temberg, giving the number of hours devoted to each study, 
both before and since the Berlin Conference. The motives 
which effected these changes, as well as those of the Lycée 
‘which I have also tabulated), must be clearly understood 
before we can safely draw our inferences. 

The public press essayed to make us believe that it was the 
dawn of a new era for the sciences and the modern languages, 
and the relegation of the ancient classics to the shades of an 
effete civilization. Far from it. In the Lycée a greater per- 
centage of time is given to the study of Latin now than former- 
ly, and the changes have been more in the quality of instruc- 
tion than in the quantity of study. Latin and Greek and 
French declined slightly in 1880 in favor of history, geography, 


*See the tables on p. 349. 
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and sciences. The tendency since has been to increase the 
time devoted to the classics at the expense of the modern lan- 
guages and of science. 

The lessened number of hours devoted to Latin in the Gym- 
nasia has been effected entirely through a change in the 
methods of study, which has enriched the value of Latin, and 
also diminished the number of hours per week given to it. 
Latin writing and Latin conversation have been greatly re- 
duced, while still more attention than formerly is given to 
Latin reading and the study of Latin literature. One leading 
thought of the Conference was to reduce, if possible, the bur- 
den of home work, and to infuse into the new course more of 
the modern spirit of education. The strikingly large number 
of hours per week does not seem so excessive when we remem- 
ber the German plan of teachers and pupils studying together 
and the French plan of lectures. 

In the nine years’ course of study in the Prussian Gymnasia 
Latin occupies 25 per cent. of the entire time, Greek 14 per 
cent., German 10 per cent. and French 8 per cent., giving to 
language study exclusively 55 per cent. of the whole time. I 
am not one of those who advocate the literal transplanting of 
French or German methods into our schools; for, although 
mind is the same commodity wherever found, and we should 
seek and adopt the best means for its highest development, 
still the very nature of our government, the limitless range of 
our local autonomy, will necessitate the evolution of a special 
system adapted to the needs of a people among whom individ- 
ual opinion is supreme. Yet between the perilous rigidity of 
continental methods, and the dangerous license of American 
tendencies, there should, there will, be found the golden 
mean of matter and method, so elastic, so psychological as to 
make our schools the model of the world, But I submit, if 
the children of France can enter the Lycée, and commencing 
the study of Latin at eleven years of age, pursue it for from 
ten to four hours a week for six years, and if the children of 
Prussia are sufficiently trained to enter the Gymnasia and com- 
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mence the study of Latin at nine years of age (with all due 
consideration given to the fact that the German is a phonetic 
language, and therefore easier of acquisition by Germans than 
is the English by our children), and pursue it eight, seven, and 
six hours a week for zzze years, and if the great thinkers of 
France and Germany leading in the scholarship of the world, 
have demonstrated the value and importance of this study to 
this extent, surely it can but be the part of wisdom to allow 
our children to be initiated into the beauties and benefits of 
this study at least when they have reached the age of twelve 
or thirteen, which marks the beginning of the seventh grade, 
and permit them to study it five hours a week for six years, as 
a preparation for the two following years of college study. 

To briefly recapitulate, in conclusion, I would introduce 
Latin into the last two years of our Grammar schools, because 
Algebra, Concrete Geometry, and the elements of the Sciences 
having been introduced, it will entirely obliterate the strong 
lines of demarcation between the eighth and ninth grades; 
because the study of Latin at this age will illumine the study 
of English, and give the pupils an earlier mastery over their 
own language, and a keener appreciation of its expanding lit- 
erature ; because it will infuse more of the College spirit into 
our children at an early age, and thus enable them (especially 
the brighter ones) to save a year or two in their preparation 
for College ; because it will enable the High schools to do 
better work in all branches of study, as a sequence of 
the discipline acquired from an earlier and better ac- 
quaintance with Latin; because it will increase and 
emphasize the demand for better training on the part of 
our Grammar School teachers, which will result in an 
improved quality of instruction in all the common schools, 
than which there is no more crying educational need ; because 
it will bring our public High Schools into closer touch with 
the Colleges by better meeting their demands ; because it will 
permit students to carry out their plan of bifurcation sooner, 


without too severely curtailing a general training; because 
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for a pupil to begin this language at twelve years of age— 
alanguage through which was disseminated the world’s thought 
for centuries, is both pedagogical and paidological ; because it 
will tend to enhance the popularity of our common schools 
among the educated and the cultured, whose continued patron- 
age will lend an inspiration to those, who though less fortun- 
ate, are equally talented and equally deserving ; for there is 
nothing in our political organization, which will so vitally 
affect the interest of our whole body politic for weal or woe, 
as the separation or the commingling of the different classes in 
our social order. The schools ought always to be so good as 
to attract the higher classes, they can never be too good asa 
means for the social and moral regeneration of the lower 
classes; and lastly, and most important of all, because it is my 
conviction that we ought to give to our children the very best 
and the very earliest opporunities for laying the foundations of 
a general education, upon which they may afterward build 
such a superstructure as the decrees of Providence, the influ- 
ence of environment, or their natural endowments may dic- 


tate or permit. 
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TABLES PREPARED BY SUP’T NIGHTINGALE 
p. 345) 


* COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRUSSIAN GYMNASIA 


Class. VI. | V. | IV. II. 1. 4 | 1. a| Total. |Changes. 


Religion...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2} 2] +0 
42] 3 3| 2 2| 3 3 31 26 +5 
8 7 7 7 71 61 6] 6! 15 
6 6 6 6 6 6 30 4 
POORCR 500000000 ; 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 19 2 
Hist. and Geog..| 2] 2] 1 I 3/ 31] 26 —2 
Mathematics..... 4] 4! 3] 3! 4! 4] 4] 4 34 
Nature Study....! 2 2 2 2 8 2 
Physics, Elements 
of Chem. and 
| 25 | 25 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 28 28! 28 | 252 16 


«From Lehrplane und Lehraufgaben fiir die Hiheren Schulen,” issued on the 6th 
of Jan., 1892, by Count Von Zedlitz, Minister of Education. 


COMPARISON OF CouRSES OF STUDY FOR GYMNASIA 


PRUSSIA. | BAVARIA. SAXONY. WURTEMBURG. 


| Now | hn. Nov Now. Now. 
Religion............| 19 | 19 18 18 | 20 21 18 20 
| 27 26 25 23 2 22 
| 62 77 66 71-73 78 80 
40 36 36 | 40-42 | 40-42 | 40 42 
Preven... 10 18 20 18 16 
Hist. and Geog..... | 26 | 28 25 26 29 31 2 26 
Mathematics........!' 394 | 34 33 34 33 303 
Nature Study.......| 8 10 5 o 9 
4 4/9] 3 3 4 6 
3 6 4 4 4 7 fe) 

268 | 228 227 |258-262|/270-272 262 262 


* Note that Wiirtemberg has aro yrs. course. For the 10 yrs. Lat. has 1o2¥y hrs. 
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Totrat No. Hours PER WEEK | SuMMARY OF TIME TO EAcH Stupy 
| 1880 | 1885*| 18go || | 1880 | 1885 | 1890 
Sith | 2 20 20 ||Lat., Gr.,French,| 53.68 | 62.8 62.53 
| 25 20 20 ‘Eng. or Ger..... | 11.41 8.23 
25 20 20 ||Hist. and Geog..| 14.9 | 15 | 12.34 
| 25 20 20.5 ||Science......... | 12.75 | 12.5 | 8.64 
Second..........| 25 20 20.5 ||Drawing........ | | Bag 
RUSTIC | 25 20 20.5 | 


* Two hours were assigned to drawing each week in addition to the twenty hours 
of required class time. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES IN THE CLASSICAL COURSE OF THE 
FRENCH LYCEES 


The stars indicate exercises that constitute changes (either 
by way of additions or substitutions) made since 1885. The 
preparatory course of three years is omitted. Also the ‘‘ Class 
of Philosophy” the last year. 

(In the sixth, fifth, and fourth classes the number of hours 
of class work per week is 20.) 

SIXTH CLASS 


(AGE II YEARS) 

French.—Three hours a week. Grammar. Extracts in prose and verse 
from French classics. La Fontaine’s fables. Simple compositions. 

Latin.—Ten hours a week. Elements of grammar. Epitome historiae 
Graecae. Translation of French phrasesinto Latin. Translations from Latin 
into French. 

German or English.—Two and a half hours a week. Grammar, reading, 
conversation, written exercises. Drill in vocabularies, Study of grammatic- 
alforms. English texts—Aikin and Barbauld’s Evenings at Home, Primer 
of English history. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. Ancient history of the Orient— 
Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Persia. 

Geography.— One hour a week. The continents and the Mediterranean 
basin. Elements of mathematical geography. 

Arithmetic.—Half hour a week. Common fractions. Decimals. 

Zoilogy.—One hour a week. Man. Vertebrates. Articulates. Worms. 
Mollusks. Fauna of the principal regions of the globe. 

Drawing—One and a half hours a week. Perspective with shadows. 
Drawing from ornaments in relief, from architectural fragments, from the 
human head. (These subjects serve for two years, ) 


FIFTH CLASS 


(AGE I2 YEARS) 
French.—Three hours a week. Asin preceding year. Extracts from La 
Fontaine, Racine, Fénelon. 
Latin.—Ten hours a week to January 1; eight hours thereafter. Gram- 
mar, syntax, elements of prosody. Extracts from Phaedrus, Ovid, and 
Nepos. Latin theme, written and oral. 
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Greek.—Two hours a week from January 1, Grammar, accent, paradigms. 

German or English.—Two hours a week. Reading, writing, conversation, 
translation. English texts. Drill in vocabularies. Systematic study of 
grammatical forms and their applications. De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. Primer of the History of Greece. 

History.—One and a half hoursa week. History of Greece. 

Geography.—One hour a week. Physical and political geography of 
France and her colonies. 

Arithmetic.—One-half hour a week. Rule of three. Interest, discount, 
measurement of areas and volumes. 

Botany and Geology.—One hour a week. Organs of a plant—root, stem, 
leaf, flower, fruit, seed. Divisions of the vegetable kingdom illustrated, 
Outlines of the flora of the principal regions of the globe. Principal rocks. 
Continuous changes of the earth’s crust. Special study of the geology of 
France. 

Drawing. 


See preceding year. 


FOURTH CLASS 
(AGE 13 YEARS) 

French.—Two hours a week. Grammar finished. Extracts from Racine, 
Boileau, Bossuet, Fénelon, Voltaire. Paraphrases of French verse. Differ- 
ences between French and Latin construction. 

Latin.—Five hours a week. Extracts from Vergil and Ovid. Caesar's 
Gallic War. Quintus Curtius. Cornelius Nepos. Latin compositions, 
oral and written. 

Greek.—Six hours a week. Grammar, elements of syntax, simple compo- 
sitions. Extracts from Xenophon and Lucian. Babrius. 

German or English.—Two and a half hours a week. Reading, writing, 
conversation, translation. Drill in vocabularies. Coins, weights and meas- 
ures. Idioms., Grammatical forms. English texts—De Foe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Irving’s History of Columbus, Miss Corner’s History of Rome. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Rome. 

Geography.—One hour a week. The American continent .and physical 
geography. 

Geometry.—One and ahalf hours aweek. Straight lines, angles, triangles, 
parallelogram, circle, secant, tangent, measure of angles, 

Drawing.—One and a half hours a week. From architectural frag- 
ments. The human figure, from prints and bas-reliefs. Some mechanical 
drawing of architectural designs. 

_ (In the third and higher classes the number of hours of class work per 
week is 


THIRD CLASS 
(AGE 14 YEARS) 

French.—Two hoursa week. Grammaticaland literary study of the French 
language. Authors—Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Montesjuieu. Composi- 
tions. Outlines of literary history. Choice selections from authors of the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Paraphrase of French verse. 

Latin.—Five hoursa week. Grammarreviewed. Prosody. Considerable 
portions of Livy, Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, Vergil, Terence. 

Greek.—Five hours a week. Grammar continued. Extracts from Homer, 
Herodotus, Xenophon. ‘Translations into Greek. 

German or English.—One and a half hours a week. Drill in vocabularies. 
Recitations from authors. Reading at sight, easy passages. Conversation. 
Grammatical written exercises. Translations. English texts—Vicar of 
Wakefield, Tales from Shakespeare, extracts from Macaulay’s History of 
England. 
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History.—-One and a half hours a week. History of Europe, and particu- 
larly of France, from 395 to £270. 

Geography.—One hour a week. Geography of Africa, Asia, Oceanica. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry.—Three hours a week. Arithmetic 
finished, including square root and proportions. Algebra through sim ,'e 
equations of one unknown quantity. Plane geometry finished through area 
of the circle. 

Drawing.—One and a half hours a week. Decorative figures, Caryatides. 
Friezes. Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. The human figure, and fig- 
ures of animals. 

SECOND CLASS 
(AGE I5 YEARS) 

French.—Three hours a week. Selections from ten authors covering the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuriesinclusive. Grammatical study and com- 
position. 

Latin.—Five hours a week. Prosody. The metres of Horace. Authors 
—Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 

Greek.—Five hours aweek. Grammar reviewed. Considerable portions 
of Homer, Euripides, Plato, and Plutarch. Written translations. 

Literary History.—One hour a week is devoted to the history of Greek 
(10 lectures), Latin (10 lectures), and French (15 lectures) literatures. This 
hour is taken from the hours appropriated to the three languages. 

German or English.—One and a haif hours a week. Grammatical study. 
Reading, conversation. translation, composition. English texts—Julius 
Caesar, The Deserted Village a Romance of Scott, a Christmas Carol, Da- 
vid Copperfield, extracts from English historians. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Europe, and particu- 
larly France, from 1270 to 1610. 

Geography.—One houra week. Geography of Europe—political, physical, 
commercial. Meterology. Climatology. Productions. Commercial rela- 
tions. Steam and telegraph lines. 

Algebra and Geometry.—One and a half hours a week. Algebra contin- 
ued through equations of several unknown quantities. Solid geometry to 
the cone. 

Drawing.—Two hours a week. Same as in the preceding year. 

CLASS OF RHETORIC 
(AGE 16 YEARS) 

French.—Four hours a week. Eleven authors of seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Fifteen lessons on the history of French litera- 
ture from the time of Louis XIII. 

Latin.—Four hoursaweek. Portions of Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 

Greek.—Four hours a week. Portions of Homer, Sophocles, Plato, and 
Demosthenes. 

German or English.—Two and a half hours a week. Authors in English 
—Shakespeare, Byron, Tennyson, Dickens, and George Eliot. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Europe, and particu- 
larly of France, from 1610 to 1789. 

Geography.—One hour a week. Physical, political, administrative, and 
economic geography of France and its colonies. 

Mathematics.—One and a half hours per week. Arithmetic: Review 
through square root. Algebra: Review and continuation through equations 
of the second degree. Geometry and Cosmography: Solid geometry fin- 
ished--through the sphere. The celestial sphere. Earth, sun, time, moon, 
eclipses, planets, stars, universal gravitation, tides. 

Drawing.—-Two hours a week. The human head from nature. Landscape 
from prints and nature. 

Cc 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
MARCH 27 AND 28, 1895* 


The aim of this Conference, as announced in the circular 
of invitation, was twofold: first, to give to those doing work 
in Latin, Greek, and Ancient History an opportunity to present 
the results of research ; and, secondly, to offer an opportunity 
for the discussion of questions of fundamental importance to 
the interests of classical scholarship, particularly in the Cen- 
tral and Western States. The Conference met under the 
auspices of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, following in 
general the plan outlined in a paper read before the Club at 
the March meeting of 1894+. The preparations for the Con- 
ference were left to a ‘‘ Committee of Arrangements,” of which 
Principal J. G. Pattengill, of the Ann Arbor High School, was 
appointed Chairman. 

The meetings were held in the auditorium of Newberry Hall, 
the building of the Students’ Christian Association, which stands 
facing the main entrance of the University grounds ; the offices 
and lower rooms were available for the use of committees. 
One room was devoted exclusively to the display of maps, 
charts, views, and models exhibited by the Committee on II]lus- 
trative Material; in another, shelf-room was provided for all 
the books recommended by the Committee on High School 
Classical Library, so that they could easily be examined. The 
attendance began with one hundred and fifty at the opening 
Wednesday morning, and increased rapidly, reaching about four 
hundred at the later sessions. The following States were repre- 
sented: Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Iowa. College and 
University men were present in large numbers, but the major- 


* Besides the reports of the meetings that were given in the Detreit and Chicago 
papers for March 28 and 29, brief accounts of the Conference appeared inthe New Yurk 
Evening Post for Apr. 2, the New ork Tribune for Apr. 3, the New York Critic for Apr. 6, 
the Chicago Dial for Apr. 16, the Michigun School Moderator for May 16, the Education 
Review for May and the Book Reviews for May. 


t See the School Review for June, 1894, p. 376; also, the Educational Review for June, 
1894, PP- 39-41- 
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ity of those in attendance were teachers of the classics in high 
schools and academies. Several principals and superintend- 
ents of schools also took active part in the proceedings. 

There were three sessions each day. Mornings and after- 
noons were given up to the reading of papers, which were lim- 
ited in length to twenty minutes ; the subjects presented were 
partly of scientific interest, partly of pedagogical bearing. At 
the evening sessions several of the questions affecting the gen- 
eral progress of classical studies were treated in addresses. In 
the following summary of the ‘‘ Proceedings” unfortunately it 
is possible to give only brief abstracts of the papers, on account 
of the limitations of space. The reports of the committees on 
the High School Classical Library and on Illustrative Material 
are placed together at the end of the ‘‘ Proceedings” ; the List 
of Books recommended, which is too long to be incorporated in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings”, is issued separately. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 
MORNING SESSION 


The Conference was called to order at 9:30 by Principal 
William H. Butts, of the Michigan Military Academy, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, who spoke as 


follows : 

‘In these days of intense educational activity, conferences of experts in 
all departments of study furnish the most approved methods of stimulating 
progress. The correlation of studies and the enriching of the content of all 
subjects in the curriculum, demand the best thoughts of the best thinkers. 
Young giants are battering down all the useless strongholds of former ages, 
No subject can hold its position in college or school merely because it has 
been considered of great value in the past. The so-called dead languages 
must show that thev are intensely alive, and must plead their cause in the court 
of enlightened public opinion. More enthusiasm and better preparation are 
demanded of the classical teachers, in order that Greek and Latin may retain 
the pre-eminence which they have enjoyed for ages, as the basis of a liberal 
education. This Classical Conference aims to stimulate teachers, create a 
more sympathetic relation between colleges and schools, and show how the 
classical languages may be made to contribute most to the broadest and 
noblest culture of school life. It is the policy of this Club to treat all depart- 
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ments alike, and to stand for the highest scholarship and best methods of in- 
struction in science, history, mathematics, and modern languages, as well as 
in the classics. Each will, in turn, receive the generous consideration of the 
Club and contribute its full share to the advancement of standards in 


American education.’ 
Principal Butts called to the chair Professor Sidney G. Ash- 
more, of Union College, as the presiding officer of the session. 
He introduced President Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, who welcomed the members of the Conference in the 
name of the University. 


‘* Members of the Classical Conference : 

‘*T am called to the pleasant duty of extending to vou, in behalf of the Uni- 
versity Senate, a most hearty welcome to our halls. We believe that you will 
find here a spirit most congenial to yourown. ‘Though there has always been 
a most catholic treatment here of all branches of study, there has always ex- 
isted in the University a profound interest in classical learning, and that 
interest has had a marked influence in the whole Northwest. More than forty 
years ago the University had the signal good fortune to secure for the chair 
of Greek, Professor James R. Boise, and for its chair of Latin, Professor 
Henry S. Frieze. ‘Those accomplished scholars, under both of whom I sat 
as a pupil in my boyhood, were very different from each other. The former 
was acute, precise, exact, possessed of what we might call a philological in- 
stinct. We boys used to say, that he would die, if necessary, for an enclitic. 
But he was by no means lacking in breadth of view. Dr. Frieze, though ac- 
curate in scholarship, was of «esthetic and artistic temperament. He was a 
distinguished musician. It was not the force and majesty of the Latin 
tongue,—though this was thoroughly appreciated by him,—so much as the 
power and enduring influence of the Roman literature and the Roman life, 
which chiefly interested him. He loved to emphasize the word, Roman, 
rather than the word, Latin. These two men coming here in the plastic years 
of the life of the University, awakened an enthusiasm for classical study, 
which under their worthy successors in the classical chairs has continued un- 
abated to this day. So strong has been the hold of the classical course on the 
students, that the tendency to pass from other courses to that has always 
been much more marked than the tendency to leave it. I may, if our dis- 
tinguished Professor of Greek will allow me, say that he entered college as 
a student in the Civil Engineering Course, but in the classical atmosphere 
here soon found that he was called to study Greek. 

‘*We feel ourselves highly honored by the presence of so many of you. We 
gladly place at your disposal our halls, our library, our homes, whatever we 
have. We trust that though it is March out-of-doors, you will find it June 
in your meetings and in our homes.” 


President Angell was followed by Professor F. W. Kelsey, 
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of the University of Michigan, who spoke on the ‘‘ Purpose 
and Scope of the Classical Conference.” 


‘‘The problems that are now pressing upon the attention ot the American 
classical teacher are more numerous and more perplexing than those of any 
previous period. 

‘‘For many years the right of the classics to a place in earlier education 
was more or less contested. As the old curriculums were called upon to 
make room for the natural sciences and the modern languages, the question 
was raised whether these might not be substituted for Greek and Latin to 
advantage. Such questioning with reference to studies is always proper. 
The world moves. New epochs bring new conditions, new needs. In the 
processes of education, neither time nor effort should be wasted. Every 
stroke should tell. The claims of the classics should not rest upon either tra- 
dition or prescription. If Latin and Greek are not better educational instru- 
ments than anything that can take their place, if there can be found subjects 
the pursuit of which in the same time under like conditions will produce bet- 
ter results in the training of our youth, away withthe classics! Banish from 
our schools Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon and Homer. 

‘‘Thus far, we may freely say, no substitute has been found. The men 
who to-day are doing the most to extend the study of Latin are the members 
of faculties in scientific and professional schools, who by encouragement and 
direct reqirement are causing students to pursue this subject in prepara- 
tion for their work. For Greek the case is not yet so clearly settled. But in 
both America and England there is a marked revival of interest in Greek art 
and Greek philosophy, which must inevitably stimulate Greek studies. 

‘*But, if the ancient langnages are to abide with us, when shall the study 
of them be commenced? How long pursued? The tendency of educational 
opinion at present is against smattering; it prefers fewer subjects of study, 
with such allotment of time and energy to each as shall secure the best possi- 
ble results. Shall we defer the study of the languages to a period when the 
sciences and intermediate mathematicsare demanding the student’s time ? Or 
shall we commence earlier in the life of the boy and the girl, when vocabu- 
laries are so easily mastered, and language-study may so successfully be 
conducted by the more gradual processes ? 

‘‘It is apparent that in educational movements the initiative must be taken 
by those charged with the work of education. Who will show us the path if 
we do not search it out ourselves? Further, the study of Latin and Greek is 
so closely interwoven with the rest of our educational system, that it cannot 
be dealt with separately. The considerations to be advanced in discussing 
its function and place in secondary education do not merely concern its rela- 
tions in one field; they reach backward tothe primary school and forward to 
the university. They must be treated not within the narrow limits of a 
specialty, but on the broad foundation of pedagogical principles. 

‘* We teachers of the classics in the central and western States have been 
working too much in isolation, We need to meet together sometimes, to 
catch that professional inspiration which comes from the contact of minds 
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interested in the same field of activity. In a profession whose materials are 
those of learning, we should be doing our share to promote scholarship. We 
should meet together not only that by interchange of views we may forward 
the solution of the question confronting us, but also that we may gather new 
acquisitioas in our specialty; thus at the same time we may ourselves gain 
and may furnish to others an incentive to think more deeply, investigate 
more thoroughly, and teach more effectively.” 


The reading of formal papers then commenced : 
1. ‘*The Origin of Mythology,”* by ProfessorC. E. Dixon, 
of Olivet College. 

The controversy over the origin of myths has raged since the days of early 
Greece. 

The historical theory fails to account for the striking agreement among 
myths of various peoples. The Szb/éca/ theory assumes what cannot be 
proved—that the whole race has had opportunity to inherit a very early rev- 
elation from heaven, or to borrow this revelation or the doctrines of the 
Hebrew religion and the facts of Hebrew history. The allegorical theory is 
discredited by its own advocates, who differ so frequently and so widely as 
to how each myth should be interpreted. The philological theory hinted at 
by Socrates, but fully developed by Miiller and others, is a favorite one to- 
day. It isbased on scientific researches in comparative philology. Its claim 
is that ancient classical mythology arose from the misunderstanding by later 
generations of the language of their ancestors, whose imaginative and poet- 
ical way of describing natural phenomena proved misleading to the more 
prosaic intellect of later times. The theory is weakened by the disagree- 
ment of Sanscrit scholars touching the etymology of many names of deities 
—a damaging disagreement, since etymology is the chief factor in evidence 
for the system. Also the theory is too narrow, as it can explain the mythol- 
ogies of only Aryan nations or those that have borrowed from them. 

A theory more capable of demonstration than any mentioned, and one 
which is wide enough to take in all mythologies, is that which Eusebius con- 
ceived, and which such men as Mr. Tylor and Mr. Lang have done so much 
to verify—the anthropological. It is based on recent discoveries among bar- 
baric tribes of beliefs and legends similar in spirit, and often in detail, to 
those of ancient mythology. These beliefs and legends explain the origin 
of the world and of man, the phenomena of nature, facts of life and experi- 
ence. They are rude and preposterous, yet honest, attempts on the part of 
untutored man to connect effect with cause. A study of animism, totemism, 
and magic, as they obtain among savages to-day, deepens the conviction that 
their mythologies are the natural product of the savage intellect—not of any 
misunderstanding of language. Such was in all probability the case with 
the ancient mythologies. 


* Published in full in 7he Graduates’ Magazine for May. 
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Remarks were made by Professor H. W. Magoun, of Ober- 
lin College. 


2. ‘*Some Aspects of the Worship of Augustus,” by Mr. W. 
D. Baker, of the Battle Creek High School. 


The purpose of the paper was to give a brief account of the worship of 
Augustus as conducted by the provincial concz/ia in Germany and in the 
Gallic provinces of the Roman Empire. 

The provincial conczlia were a part of the imperial system which Julius and 
Augustus Caesar brought into existence. They took a hand in the manage- 
ment of the general affairs of the province, might serve as a means for 
bringing the mismanagement of officials to the notice of the central govern- 
ment at Rome, and were of especial importance as conducting the worship 
of the reigning Emperor. 

The system originated in the East in the cities of Pergamum and Nicome- 
dia. From there the custom spread to all parts of the Empire. At first, and 
during the lifetime of Augustus, the goddess Roma is joined with Augustus 
as a recipient of divine honor. This was doubtless an intermediate step to- 
ward the final deification of the latter. The authorized public worship of 
Augustus does not begin until after his death. 

In the West the institution began its existence at Lugdunum., the centre 
of commerce and civilization for the ‘‘three Gauls.” Here in 12 B. C. an 
altar was dedicated to Roma and Augustus, and at the same time the con- 
cilium began its existence. The latter was made up of representatives from 
the sixty odd cantons. Each year a priest was elected, either by these repre- 
sentatives or the people at large, whose duty it was to present the sacrifice 
and conduct the festival connected therewith. This priestiivod, with its 
privileges and duties, bears some resemblance to that of the Flamen Dialis. 

In Germany the cult appears never to have gained firm foothvld; but it 
seems to have been introduced in the same way. An altar and a priest are 
mentioned for the year 9 A. D. and the altar again in 15 A. D. 

The cult appears in its full development in Gallia Narbonensis. About 
the date of the introduction there is some uncertainty. According to the 
common view as supported by C. I. L. XII. €038, the worship was intro- 
duced during the lifetime of Augustus. But M. Krascheninnikoff (Philolo- 
gus, Vol. LIII. No. 1) seems to have shown that the inscription cited belongs 
to a later reign than that of Augustus, probably to that of Vespasian, and 
that the introduction of the cult into Narbonnese Gaul took place at the same 
time. 


3. ‘The Roman Law of Adoption,”* by Mr. E. A. Bechtel, 
of the Northwestern University. 


The Roman law of adoption, as contrasted with the modern treatment of 
the subject, gives strong emphasis to the ancient view of the family. This 


~ *This paper will be published in full in the June number of the ‘Northwestern Law Re- 
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was based upon two fundamental principles; first the theory of common de- 
scent, and the second, the direct outcome of this. the duty of sharing in and 
perpetuating the common family worship. In spite of all precautions to pre- 
vent the extinction of the family line, the assumption of common descent 
could never be altogether founded upon fact; hence the necessity of adop- 
tion as a legal fiction to conceal the necessary adulteration of the family. 
Such was the origin of adoption, not only among the Romans, but among the 
other Aryan peoples as well. Adoption is defined as ‘‘a legal act whereby 
under public authority, a person is adopted as a child or grandchild who has 
not previously been under the paternal power of the adopter, or who has 
ceased to be.”’ 

Adoption as thus employed is a generic term for affiliation, and consists of 
two forms: adoptio, when one alienz curds is transferred to the fotestas of 
another; adrogatio, where one sud zurzs surrenders his potestas and becomes 
a subordinate member of another family. The latter was probably the older, 
and certainly the more important. The form of its ratification before the 
comitia curéata is given on the authority of Aulus Gellius. The procedure 
in adoptzo is a development from the law of the Twelve Tables, forbidding 
more than three sales of a son. For this, the presence of the praetor alone 
was necessary. 

Many limitations of both forms are mentioned, depending for the most 
part upon the principle ‘‘ Adoptio naturam imitatur.”’ 

The subject of testamentary adoption is of interest from the theory that in 
adoption is to be found the origin of the will. 

Justinian mentions a peculiar quasi-adoption, by which one could adopt, 
under certain limitations, ‘*quasi-nepotem.’’ Or a woman (denied every 
other form) could adopt as a consolation for the loss of natural children. 

In conclusion, two abuses are mentioned. The first was a deviceof poli- 
ticians like Clodius to become eligible for the Tribuneship through social 
degradation obtained by arrogation into a plebian family. The second was 
the outcome of laws designed to encourage marriage, and granting privileges 
to parents of a certain number of children. 


4. ‘The Sources of our Knowledge of the Pronunciation of 
Latin,”* by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of 


Michigan. 

It is the object of this paper by a brief presentation of the evidence to sup- 
port the thesis, that we are able to determine very nearly the exact nature of 
the Latin sounds; so that in pronouncing Latin by the so-called Roman 
method we should at least be understood by a contemporary of Cicero or of 
Augustus. 

When we speak of the Roman pronunciation, we must remember that the 
pronunciation of Latin, like that of English, differed according to the period, 
the stratum of society to which the speaker belonged, his locality, and other 
conditions. We may take as our standard the pronunciation of the Roman 
gentleman of the Ciceronian and Augustan epochs. Secondly, we must bear 


*This paper revised and extended will appear in a later number of the SCHOOL REVIEW. 
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in mind that the use of the evidence is expert work, requiring above all a 
knowledge of the principles of Phonetics. That the Romans themselves 
were exceedingly particular about their pronunciation is evident from the 
testimony of Cicero (Orator 51, 173). 

Of the evidences we have first The Testimony of Ancient Latin Writers. 
The development of the science of grammar among the Romans went on 
contemporaneously with that of the literature, and aroused the interest of 
men in very different lines of work. Therefore, besides the long list of 
professional grammarians, extending from the second century before Christ 
to the eighth of our era, we may cull evidence from the pages of writers on 
all sorts of subjects. Among others the poets, especially the early dramatic 
poets, give us valuable evidence. 

To estimate the comparative value of the testimony of the grammarians is 
not easy. We may trace many statements of the later writers to earlier and 
better authorities ; and in general the nearer a grammarian standsin time to 
the period which we have taken as our standard the more valuable his testi- 
mony is likely to be. It must be remembered, however, that the description 
of the sounds of a spoken language is not easy, and that it is especially neces- 
sary that the observer be free from preconceived notions and set down con- 
cientiously exactly what he hears. So it is possible that the greater lights, 
who were better acquainted with the Grecian philological literature, and 
more inclined to theorize, sometimes offer testimony of less value than the 
so-called inferior grammarians. The evidence from each source must be 
carefully scrutinized in the light of our other testimony. 

Our second source is The Testimony of Inscriptions and Manuscripts. 
The former, which have come to us exactly as they were written, are the 
more valuable ; especially those which represent the language of the common 
people, whose orthography was phonetic rather than conventional. Even 
our earliest manuscripts are colored by characteristics of the language of the 
period to which the copyist belonged. 

In the inscriptions we find three devices for indicating long vowels. The 
poet Accius is said to have introduced the custom of doubling a, e, and z 
when long, a device which he probably borrowed from Oscan. Long i? was 
denoted by ez. An examination ofthe inscriptions shows that the prevalent 
use of doubled letters falls between 132 and 74 B. C., a period which corres- 
ponds very closely with the life of Accius. 

An ‘‘I longa”’ appearsas the designation of i from about the time of Sulla, 
and is met most frequently in inscriptions of the first century of our era. 
This evidence must be used with care, since the *‘I longa” was used for other 
purposes. Sometimes, too, it is not easy to determine whether or not it is 
intentionally made taller than the other letters. It issometimes purely deco- 
rative. 

An apex (’) over long vowels is found frequently from about the beginning 
of the Empire. This, too, was used for other purposes, to denote the syne- 
zesis of a vowel in some cases, to mark abbreviations, and to divide words. 
Both the apex and the tall I were sometimes improperly used in the case of 
vowels which we know to have been short. 
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A third source is The Study of the Latin Language, the observation of 
the modifications of the sounds at different periods, of the so-called compen- 
satory lengthening, and the like. 

Equally important are the results of Comparison with the other Indo- 
European Languages and with the Romance Languages. The latter espe- 
cially, since they represent the natural development of the vernacular Latin, 
unaffected by the artificial restrictions of the classical period, give valuable 
testimony as to the Latin sounds, and also as to their quantity, since the his- 
tory of the long vowels in Romance differs from that of the short. This evi- 
dence shows us that (except a) the Latin long vowels differed from the cor- 
responding short ones in gwa/zty, and that in the Roman pronunciation the 
vowels do not ‘always have the same sound.’”’ The failure to observe this is 
the cause of the tendency to pronounce est, ef, enim as if the e were long. 

Fifthly, we have The Transcription of Latin Words into the Greek Al- 
PAabet in inscriptions, and in the works of Greek writers of the Roman 
period; and conversely the representation of Greek borrowed words in Latin. 

And lastly, we find valuable evidence in The Orthography of Latin Bor- 
rowed Words in the Germanic and Celtic Languages. For example the 
form of ‘‘ Patrick’”’ from Latin Patrécius shows that 1n the fifth century as- 
sibilation of c before 7 had not yet taken place in that part of the Roman 
world. The same is seen from German Keller (Lat. ce//a), Kiste (c¢sta), and 
the like. 

5. ‘*Notes on hidden Quantities in Latin,”* by Professor 
Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University. 

The writer first discussed the quantity of the vowel in the oblique cases of 
pons, mons, fons, frons (-ndis), and frons (-ntzs). The following evidence 
was cited in favor of short 0 in these words: 

1. The analogy of other words in 

2. The testimony of the Romance languages. Of these, the Italian and 
Provengal have a close 0, representing the 0 of Latin, in all five of these 
words. The Spanish has close in two of them, vzz.: fronde and mozte, 
while in the three others, it has we for 0, wz.: in fruente, puente, fuente. 
In all Romance words, as is well known, close 9 points to an original close a 
of the Latin, and the close Latin a was long. Spanish we, however, points 
to an original open 0, and open Latin o wasshort. An obviousinterpretation 
of the Romance evidence would be to infer that the Latin words under dis- 
cussion all had close (z. e. long) o originally, and that in Spanish this close 0 
became open, breaking into we in fruente, puente, fuente, while in Span- 
ish fronde and monte the close 9 was retained. But it was pointed out that 
another and more rational explanation offers itself. In Italian and Proven- 
cal, an open (z. ¢. a short) Latin 0 regularly becomes close when followed by 
1, m,n + afollowing consonant. Thus Latin ¢ondet with short (2. e. open) 
o becomes in Italian s¢oude with close 0, Latin respondet with open o be- 


* Printed in full in the author’s Appendix to Latin Grammar for Teachers and Advanced 
Students (in press). 
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comes in Italian risponde with close 0, so rhombus becomes romdo ; and 
polypus becomes polipo. When this principle is applied to the words in 
question, it is seen that the close 9 in the Romance descendants of fontem, 
fontem, montem, frontem, and frondem is the regular descendant of an open 
(z. e. ashort) Latin 0. Spanish fruente, fuente, puente, in this case are seen 
to be perfectly regular. Spanish fronde and monte, on the other hand, with 
their close 0 (pointing apparently to Latin close 0) areirregular. These were 
explained as loan words from the Italian. 

3. The third class of evidence was found in the testimony of Greek trans- 
literations of the above Latin words and their derivatives in texts and in- 
scriptions. Evidence of this sort is obtained for all of the words except 
frons (-ndis). Greek omicron is invariably employed to represent the 
o-sound of the Latin words, omega is never used. 

All the evidence, therefore, is in harmony in pointing to a short o for these 
words. 

The second category of words discussed comprised those containing g7. 
It is generally held that every vowel was long in Latin before gz, but this 
conclusion rests on insufficient evidence. Priscian asserts the length of the 
vowel before gz only in case of words ending in-ywus, -gnaand-gnum. It 
inay therefore well be doubted whether we should recognize a long vowel 
before gz in any other words than those mentioned by Priscian, except 
where there is positive evidence, such as the apex, the tall I or some definite 
testimony of a trustworthy grammarian. 

The quantity of w# in the Genitive termination-wm of a-and o-stems 
was then discussed, viz. in such wordsas nummum, talentum, etc. Mompu- 
sen holds that the omission of -# in the Genitive Plural of these 
words in Latin inscriptions, when considered in connection with the reten- 
tion of -# in the Accusative Singular points to a long o (later long z) for the 
Genitive forms. This view was shown to rest on the arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of very scanty material. The solitary afer in duumviratum was ex- 
plained as a probable error; even if admitted as authoritative, this afe. 
would not prove the length of the final # in the Genitive Plural duum, since it 
remains to be shown that duumvzr contains the Genitive of duo. 

The last class of words discussed included arca libertus, forte, Narbo, 
where the vowel is followed by x + a consonant. Each of these words is 
found once or twice with an apex (pointing to a long vowel). But the afe. 
here was held to be either altogether erroneous, or, more probably, to point 
merely to asporadic local development of ashort vowel to along one in this spec- 
ial situation (before 7 + a consonant). English exhibitsthis same peculiarity. 


Remarks were made by Professor Ashmore and several 
others. 

At the close of the morning session Principal J. G. 
Pattengill, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, an- 
nounced the following State Vice-Presidents of the Conference : 
New York, Prof. Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union College, 
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Schenectady ; New Jersey, Prof. Andrew F. West, of Prince- 
ton ; Pennsylvania, Prof. Alfred Gudeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania ; Ohio, Prof. S. C. Derby, of the Ohio State 
University ; Indiana, Prof. H. A. Hoffman, of the University 
of Indiana ; Illinois, Principal O. S. Westcott, of Chicago ; 
Missouri, Prof. W. G. Manly, of the University of Missouri ; 
Wisconsin, Prof. W. A. Eckels, of Ripon College. 

The following committees were appointed : 

On question-box, Prof. W. G. Hale, of Chicago University, 
Chairman ; Prof. H. F. Burton, of Rochester University ; 
Prof. J. H. Gillespie, of Hope College ; Prof. S. L. Wright, of 
Beloit College, and Prof. B. L. D’Ooge, of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti. 

For consideration of the question, What should be the 
Preparation of those who purpose to teach Latin and Greek ? 
Prof. Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, Chairman ; 
Prof. S. G. Ashmore, of Union College ; Miss Marianna Brown, 
Earlham College ; Mr. E. A. Bechtel, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity ; Mr. Isaac B. Burgess, of Morgan Park Academy, Illinois ; 
Prof. F. W. Brown, Franklin College ; Prof. Alfred Gudeman, 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; Prof. W. G. Hale, Chicago 
University ; Prof. George L. Hendrickson, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Daniel W. Lothman, Central High School 
Cleveland; Prof. F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan ; 
Prof. W. G. Manly, University of Missouri ; Prof. C. M. Moss, 
University of Illinois ; Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Sup’t of the Chi- 
cago High Schools ; Principal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor High 
School ; Prof. J. R. Smith, University of Ohio ; Principal E. F. 
Stearns, Lake High School, Chicago, and Prof. Andrew F. 
West, of Princeton. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The session opened at 2:00 o'clock with Principal O. S. 

Westcott, of the North Division High School, Chicago, in the 


chair. 
6. ‘*On the Use of the Infinitive after certain Verbs in 
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Greek,” by Professor C. M. Moss, of the University of Illinois. 

Pending a further examination of data, no abstract of this 
paper is here given. The paper was discussed by Professor 
Eckels, of Ripon College, and others. 


7. ‘lly. in Xenophon,” by Principal J. G. Pattengill, of the 
Ann Arbor High School. 

The purpose of the paper is to discuss the subject from the stand-point of 
the high school teacher and to derive some practical benefit from it for class- 
room use. 

Xenophon’s usage with zptv agrees in general with the Attic prose writers 
of his period. 

I. Modes. The infinitive predominates, as was to be expected, appearing 
in ninety-seven of the one hundred and thirty-four examples found. Eight 
instances appear of the infinitive in negative sentences. In these 7/!y means 
and not ‘‘ until’? which meaning is confined to the finite modes. 


” 


before 

Hy with a finite mode appears in negative sentences only, where it means 
both ‘‘before”’ and ‘‘up to the time when.” Our English particle ‘‘ until” 
has this same double sense and therefore correctly represents the meaning of 
apy with the finite modes. 

Xenophon uses the indicative frequently. /p‘ with the subjunctive is 
accompanied by ay, except in one instance. Thereare three examples of the 
generic subjunctive, and one where zp¢v with the subjunctive is the protasis 
and the optative with ay the apodosis. The subjunctive is used twice in 
clauses depending upon a secondary tense. Elsewhere the optative takes the 
place of the subjunctive in this relation. This is practically the only use of 
the optative. The optative is used once in the protasis of a less vivid future 
condition. 

II. The Tenses. a. Of the Infinitive. The aorist is used sixty times; 
the present thirty-four; the perfect three. The infinitive with 7» does not 
of itself denote time. ‘Therefore the notion that the aorist infinitive denotes 
time prior to the principal verb is erroneous. The aorist and present may 
be interchanged in any example without affecting the time-relation. 

The present is used freely, but only twice in clauses depending upon the 
pluperfect or aorist indicative. Generally the present has the force of ‘* con- 
tinuance, effort or the like,” but is sometimes used simply for rhetorical ef- 
fect, without any clear significance of continuance. 

b. Of the Finite Modes. The aoristis the only tense of the indicative used 
with 7p’. The present subjunctive and optative each appear once only. 

III. Minor Points. and are often used. occurs 
three times. % =v (first used by Xenophon) appears four times. 

IV. Practical Application. Pupils should write the infinitive with zptv 
in affirmative and finite modes in negative sentences. When a finite mode 
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is required the aorist tense should be used. The aorist is also the only tense 
of the infinitive which the beginner will often have any occasion to use. 
Those interested in the subject are referred to Prof. Gildersleeve's articles 
in Am. Jour. of Phil., Vols. II. and IV., and to Sturm’s ‘‘ Geschichtliche 
Entwickelung der Constructionen mit 
8. ‘*The Movements of the Chorus in singing the Carmen 


Sacculare,” by Mr. Walter Dennison, Jones Fellow of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, at Rome. 

Unfortunately Mr. Dennison’s paper did not reach Ann Arbor in time to 
be read. As against the current view that the Carmen was sung by the 
chorus on passing from the Palatine to the Capitoline Hill, he brings forward 
evidence to prove that it was sung first before the Temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine Hill, then perhaps on the Capitoline, but not on the way between. 


g. ‘* The Constitution of the Gallic State,” by Mr. Wm. 
W. Bishop, of the Academy of Northwestern University. 


The aim of the paper is to give an exact and orderly account of the ideals 
and machinery of government among the Gauls before the Roman conquest, 
such as can be obtained by consulting the Greek and Latin authors touching 
on Gaul. Caesar naturally furnishes the basis of the work, but the other 
authors, such as Strabo, Ammianus Marcellinus, Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Dio 
Cassius, etc., have been constantly consulted. The conclusions reached are 
in substance as follows: 

There were three classes in Gallic society, the people (A/eds), the warriors 
or gentry (eguztes), and the priests (Druides). The two latter had controlling 
powers in the State. The nobles, drawn from the warrior class, were called 
principes, or chiefs, and had complete dominion in military and political 
matters. The Druids served as judges as well as priests and formed an im- 
mense secret organization or brotherhood. One of the Jrzuczpes was usually 
more powerful than the rest in a tribe and was said to hold the princzpatus 
ctvitatis. In some tribes magistrates were chosen under certain restrictions 
to administer the government. There were but very few kings of tribes re- 
maining in Gaul at the time of the conquest, but in earlier daysan hereditary 
monarchy had been the prevailing form of government. Matters of public 
business were decided by councils, composed probably of the chiefs of the 
The laws were almost entirely traditional or customary, and these 


tribe. 
Among the more 


councils do not appear in any sense as legislative bodies. 
highly civilized tribes there were taxes and impost duties. 

The whole number ot tribes was usually divided into two great factions 
with a powerful nation at the head of each. Many tribes were tributary to 
their stronger neighbors and were called by the Romans clientes. There 
was, however, a certain degree of national feeling, for we hear of councils 
of the whole nation, conci/éa totius Galliae. The normal condition of the 
country appears to have been a state of continual war, and the government 


reflects this condition. 
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10. ‘*The Authenticity of the Moretum,” by Mr. W. S. 
Elden, of the University of Michigan. 

A comparison of the Moretum with the undoubtedly genuine works of 
Vergil shows marked differences in the use of single words and of expres- 
sions, the author of the Moretum departing in quite numerous instances 
from the classical usage. 

Imitations of other authors are much less frequent in the Moretum than 
in the Culex or Ciris. Perhaps the only direct imitation of Vergil is in vs. 
82, (with which cf. Ecl. i. 35), although there are several passages which have 
some resemblance to passages in Vergil and Ovid. The simple, unaffected 
diction of the Moretum is in marked contrast to the somewhat artificial char- 
acter of the composition, and the lack of reality in the Eclogues. 

Of the rhetorical figures, so frequently employed by Vergil, very few cases 
occur in the Moretum. Anexamination of the metrical structure of the poem 
shows greater strictness in the use of the caesura than we find in Vergil. 
There are but twenty cases of elision, and its use and position in the verse 
are more carefully restricted than is the casein Vergil. The beginning of the 
verse is the part which best shows the personal element. The Romans at- 
tached great importance to making the first foot a dactyl. A comparison of 
the use of dactyls and spondees in the Moretum (123 verses), with the Ec- 
logues, (S09 verses), gives the following results: 


MORETUM ECLOGUES | 
No. | Proportion. MORETUM 
DDDD. | 4 | 1:30.7 || 27 | 1:29.9 vss.|Pirst Foot—S: D::33.3:66.7. 
DDD r3 | r:9.5 || 87 | All Four Feet—S: D. 
DD SD. 3} 1:41 |] 59 1.13.7 ECLOGUES I-xX 
DDS S. | 15 | 1:8.2 || 208 | 27-7 First Foot—S :D::36.4:63.6. 
DSDD. 6 | 1:20.5 || 42 | 1:19.3 All Four Feet S :D::52.8:47.2. 
D SD &. 13 | 1:9.5 |; 80 | I:10.1 ECLOGUE I 
DSSD, 8 | 1:15.4 || 64 | 1:12.6 First Foot—S: D::42.2::57.8. 
DSS S&S. 20 | 1:6.2 || 92 | 1:8.8 All Four Feet—S: D::62.7°:37.3. 
S DDD. 5 | 1:24.6 19 | 1:42.6 ECLOGUE 4 
S$ DD §S. 9 | 522.7 43 | 1:18.8 First Foot—S: D::38 
SDSD. 4 | 1:30.7 38 | 1:21.3 All Four Feet—S D: te ui 
SDSS | 65 | 1:12.3 | 
SSDS 2 | 1:61.5 33 | 1:24.5 
sss D. 4 30.7 22 | 1:36.8 
5 Ss | 39 | 1:20.7 | 


Our authority for ascribing the Moretum to Vergil is very slight. In 
Donatus’ and Servius’ enumerations of the minor poems it is not mentioned. 

There are no good reasons for supposing it to have been written by Septi- 
mius Serenus. 

J. G. Voss, (De Poet. Gr. 9 states that in a Codex Ambrosianus he found 
a scholium which reads: ‘‘Parthenios Moretum scripsit in Graeco quem 
Vergilius imitatus est.” We know that Suevius (cf. Macrob Sat. III. 18), 
wrote a Moretum, and it has been conjectured that Parthenios was the model, 
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both for him and for Vergil, thus providing a Greek original for our poem. 
Evidence is, however, lacking to establish this theory. 

In view of the differences in the use of language, structure of the hexa- 
meter, and style between the Moretum and Eclogues, Georgics, and 42neid, it 
does not seem possible to ascribe it to Vergil, nor have we enough evidence 
positively to assign it to any other author. 

Its date of composition cannot have been later than 35 A. D., very likely 
somewhat earlier. 


11. ‘*Pliny’s Villa at Laurentum,” by Professor H. W. Ma- 


goun, of Oberlin College. 
Pliny’s description of his villa at Laurentum offers a tempting field for the 
investigator; but it is beset with difficulties. Conjecture is a dangerous 
Any attempt, there 


thing and the personal equation is sure to affect results. 
four lines :—first, the 


fore, to make a plan of the villa must proceed along 
imagination must be restrained; second, the conditions of the description 
must all be satisfied; third, the plan must conform to remains already in our 
possession so far as we have them; and fourth, the rules of Vitruvius must 
be obeyed. A plan in which an attempt has been made to conform to these 
principles may be found in the Proceedings of the American Philological As- 
sociation for}Dec.,.,1894 (published by Ginn & Co., Boston), with a list of the 
rooms and a brief discussion of my views concerning the cavedium and 
atrium. The plan, however, needs some modifications. In accordance with 
a suggestion of Prichard and Bernard (Pliny’s Letters), the porticoes are 
represented as two half circles with an urea between. Of the nine plans 
which I have obtained since my own was ready for publication, one repre- 
sents the porticoes in the form of a rectangle with pillars in the interior form- 
ing two arcs of acircle; two represent it by an ellipse; three, by a circle ; 
and three by a half circle, though they differ in its arrangement. None of 
these views seem{satisfactory. The porticoes take the place of the ¢adlinum 
and the presumption is that they occupy its space also, 7. ¢., the D shape re- 
will on this basis give a 


quired—for this reading is now the accepted one 
half circle plus a half square, or, in other words, we shall have the square 
space of the fablinum with the corners on the side toward the cavedium 
rounded off, while an avea of a similar shape occupies the centre. Such an 
arrangement may well be called D shaped and seems to satisfy all require- 
ments. The porticoes in my plan as published occupy a space of the width 
of the ¢adlinum, but too long to satisfy the above conditions. 

A second change is necessary in the upper stories; for it seems clear that 
the cenatio is in the third story of the first tower and not beside it. The 
space thus left should be given to the afotheca and the horreum. 

The other plans are{well agreed on two frocoeta instead of one near the 
cubiculum politissimum, although the meaning may be ‘‘the Jrocoeton” in- 
stead of ‘‘a procoeton.”’ It seems probable, however, that they are right. 

No plan of the house in the garden thus far offered seems satisfactory, 
though all have their good points. It appears probable that the zotheca has 
three free sides and faces the northwest, while the other rooms lie in a con- 
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tinuous line with the possible exception of the rocoeton and the hypocaus- 
ton. 

It is my hope that I may be able to collect all the plans heretofore published 
and present them in a single article with a careful discussion of all the points 
involved, and a revision of my own plan with such improvements as I am 
able to make. 

12. ‘* Howshall we make Instruction in Latin Prose Compo- 
sition effective?” by Mr. A. I. Dotey, High School No. 1, 
Indianapolis. 

Essential conditions of success are, enthusiastic teacher and interested 
pupils. These necessitate a well-defined purpose in the mind of the teacher, 
and such presentation of the work as will make this purpose evident to the 
pupils. 

The ultimate purpose of all Latin instruction is, to enable the pupil to read 
and appreciate, without translation, the works of Latin writers and speakers. 
The immediate purpose of instruction in prose composition should be, to de- 
velop a clearer understanding of the relation existing between thought and 
the means of its expression; for thus is developed the highest power of appre- 
ciation. And experience proves that a clear understanding of this relation 
is best attained by aentinued practice in the art of composition. 

This drill should be entered upon as soon as a Latin formisgiven. If neg- 
lected the first year, success is doubtful in the more formal composition work 
of the higher grades. 

The pupil should be required to employ each new Latin form in expressing 
what is elsewhere expressed in English form. Yet he should meet with no 
difficulties in the English for which Latin models previousiy studied have no 
solution. The energy wasted in mastering such a difficulty is sufficient to fix 
in the mind a dozen words or principles previously presented in some Latin 
text. 

When a Latin author (except a poet) is taken up, this principle may be best 
observed by basing the prose exercises on the text of that author; for thus 
the prose exercises conduce to a clearer understanding of his style. 

In recitation, the text and prose should go hand in hand. The text is 
then fresher in the mind, and therefore can be more readily utilized as a 
model for prose than if the recitation occurred but once a week. 

In any given chapter, all important new words, idioms, orders of arrange- 
ment, and grammatical relations should receive attention; but when the so- 
lution of these difficulties has been fixed in the pupil’s mind, the purpose of 
the prose exercise has been attained There should be oral exercises involv- 
ing the use of the simpler Latin forms, and written exercises necessitating 
the use of the more complicated forms of the Latin sentences. 

The different forms employed in expressing any given relation, not only in 
successive chapters of the same author, but also in the texts of different 
authors, should be compared; ¢. g., ‘‘Gadlos preecedunt,” and omnibus 
preestarent.” Caes. ‘‘Won est dubium quin,” Caes, and ‘‘ Hand dubie res 
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est quin,’’ Livy. Such comparison broadens the pupil’s view of Latin form, 
and thereby increases his ability to read at sight. 

Each successive author studied will add his quota of new words, idioms, 
and grammatical relations, which if fixed in the pupil’s mind by exercises in 
composition, will ultimately result in the ‘‘ability to read and appreciate, 
without translating, the works of Latin writers and speakers.” 


13. ‘*Review of recent Latin Prose Books: Those in par- 
ticular that base their exercises on the text of Caesar and Cic- 
ero,” by Principal E. L. Mason, of the Charlotte High School. 


The principal value of Latin writing and that which alone entitles it to 
a place inour course of study consists in the fact that it greatly develops the 
power to understand and appreciate the original text. Other values it in- 
deed has, but this is the principal one. Everything then in the prose book 
that furthers to the greatest extent this object is to be commended; what- 
ever is not especially effective in this regard ought to be rejected. 

Prose composition develops this power first by enlarging and vivifying 
the pupil’s knowledge of forms. Prose books ought in a systematic manner 
to bring into use those forms that are encountered less frequently in reading 
the text. In particular the first and second plural of the passives, the im- 
perative, irregular verbs, and irregular noun forms. No prose book has yet 
done this very effectively. 

Secondly, by increasing and clarifying his knowlege of constructions, it 
increases the pupil’s feeling for idiom and his power of anticipation in read- 
ing. But aside from developing the principal constructions systematically, 
the exercises of the prose book ought to bring into use different constructions 
than those contained in the text, if the words there used may take others ; 
to illustrate: if Aaenitet occurs in the text with the thing regretted in the 
genitive case, the exercises should contain the proper grammatical refer- 
ences and beso worded as to express the same idea by an infinitive clause. 
This should be done in the case of most of the words occurring in the text 
and admitting of several constructions until the pupil becomes thoroughly 
familiar with them, and can tell immediately what common constructions 
may be used with any given word. This whole matter, however, should be 
taken up gradually and carefully. It has not been done in any prose book 
thus far issued, but I believe it the best way of mastering such constructions. 

The exercises should not, as isthe case with some of our text books, follow 
the text too closely in forms and constructions. Some of these are hardly 
more than a literal translation of different sentences of the text and are 
practically worthless as material to illustrate the use of the different forms 
and constructions. 

Again, the continued use of exercises based on the text as read from day 
to day tends to make the pupil too dependent on the model before him. I 
therefore believe that such exercises should be interspersed with exercises 
not based on the text, but containing so far as possible its vocabulary and 
general style. 
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Papers 12 and 13 called forth a particularly active discus- 
sion. Professor Gudeman emphasized the expediency of basing 
exercises upon the Latin of Caesar's Commentaries, and de- 
clared Caesar to be ‘‘ absorbingly interesting.” Mr. I. B. Bur- 
gess, of the Morgan Park Academy, said: 

‘‘ For pure joy I want to say a word. A Professor has come all the way 
from Pennsylvania to maintain that Caesar is interesting and that the Latin 
of Nepos is so poor that composition should not be based upon it. The 
Chairman will remember that I once maintained both these propositions in 
Chicago with the smallest possible encouragement. 

‘‘T cannot agree with one of the essayists that pupils should be required in 
writing Latin to use the particular word or construction which was used in 
the chapter under treatment. The pupil may use any good Latin, if he can 
show that it is good; e. g., for ‘‘to surpass”’ he may use either Araecedere 
with the accusative,as found in the first chapter of Caesar, or Jraestare with 
the dative, as found in the second. 

‘‘A serious fault in the training of many pupils in composition is that 
they do far too little sight work. While it is doubtless necessary to have 
much work done as home lessons for the sake of volume of practice, power 
can be fully tested only where the pupil writes in a limited time and under. 
the eye of the teacher, sentences not seen before and with no assistance from 
text, vocabulary, or grammar.”’ 

Professor B. L. D’Ooge, of the Michigan State Normal 
School, declared that recent prose books are defective in three 
particulars : 

a. They are too difficult. 

6. They do not have enough work of an oral nature that 
is simple enough to be useful and practicable for beginners. 

c. <A vital defect is that no one of them combines contin- 
uous prose with an orderly development of the principles of 
Latin syntax. It was well to abandon the old method of de- 
tached sentences, which, while regarding instruction in syntax, 
could never impart a proper feeling for Latin order; but we 
have erred in the opposite direction. 

The session closed with the Report of the Committee on 
Illustrative Material. 


EVENING SESSION 
The evening session, which commenced at 7:45, was devoted 


to the discussion of the question: ‘‘ Shall we have a six years’ 
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High School Latin course?” Professor Bennett, of Cornell 
University, presided. The large audience listened with intense 
interest to the three addresses by Professor West, of Prince- 
ton University, Professor Hale, of the University of Chicago, 
and Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, of the Chicago High 
Schools, which are given on pp. 321, 334, 335. 

After Superintendent Nightingale’s address, the following 
resolutions were presented, and were taken up separately : 

Resolved, That this Conference strongly favors a six-year Latin course in 
our schools. 

Resolved, That this Conference disapproves of the proposal embodied in 
the report of the Committee of Ten reducing the amount of Greek prepara- 
tory to college, and joins with the American Philological Association in de- 
claring that at least three years of Greek ought to be provided in the classi- 
cal course of our secondary schools. 

The first resolution was seconded, with remarks of hearty 
endorsement, by Professor Hale, Superintendent Nightingale, 
Professors Gudeman, Ashmore, Johnson of Denison University, 
Kelsey and others. Mr. Burgess alone spoke against it. 
He said : 

Reluctant as Iam to oppose here those whose opinions I value highly, I 
should be false to myself, if I did not say a word against the resolution which 
has been introduced, favoring a six years’ Latin Course. It is useless to say 
that the resolution will simply give our approval and endorsement to any ex- 
ceptionally favored community that can give a more generous allotment of 
time than usual to college preparation. The resolution does not simply say 
that six years should be given to college preparation, but goes much farther. 
It presumes to decide upon the allotment of time to the various studies—six 
calendar years ought to be devoted to Latin, thus practically excluding the 
earlier study of French or German as proposed by Mr. Collar in a recent 
number of the ScHoot Review, Mr. Collar advanced cogent reasons against 
beginning Latin at the early age required for a six years’ course ard in favor 
of beginning French at this age, and it must not be forgotten that Mr. Collar 
takes this position after thirty years’ experience with the six years’ Latin 
Course which the resolution calls for. In spite of the time-honored practice 
of England and Germany, may it not be that we may, while retaining the 
thoroughness of the German Course, make an improvement upon it? I am 
thoroughly opposed to destroying the possibility of such an improvement. 
The resolution before us would do this. The question between Latin and 
Modern languages in the earlier years of a six years’ course is a comparatively 
new one in this country; it has not been adequately discussed and certainly 
cannot be intelligently decided by this conference in one evening. 

It is possible that we might all agree on some modification of the resolu- 
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tion. Weare all, I take it, in favor of an enriched grammar school course 
and we all want better preparation in Latin. At present we are not getting 
four full years. Two years might be given to a modern language and then 
during the remaining four calendar years enough time given to Latin in ad- 
dition to thesingle recitation per day to make up a fifth year; ¢. g. eight reci- 
tations might be given to Latin the year it is begun, five in each of the next 
two years and seven in the last year of the course. I feel sure that under 
such asystem more Latin would be learned than in a six years’ course with 
recitations once a day. It must be remembered that children without 
any previous training in a foreign language and with little knowledge of 
grammar advance very slowly in a difficult language like Latin. 

The second resolution was warmly supported, without ad- 


verse comment. After full discussion both resolutions were 


carried without a dissenting vote. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 
MORNING SESSION 
The session opened at 9:30. Superintendent Nightingale 
presided. 
14. ‘*Two of Caesar’s Battle Grounds,” by Mr. John C. 


Hanna, of the Columbus, Ohio, High School. 

The speaker described first a visit to the scene of Caesar’s victory over 
Ariovistus described in the first book of ‘‘The Gallic War.’’ Heshowed the 
inaccuracy of the map in the ‘‘ History of Julius Caesar,’’ by Napoleon III., 
which is the basis of the maps in some of the best known school editions. 
The ‘‘tumulus terrenus ’’ which was selected by the two commanders as the 
‘locus colloquii” because it was midway between the position of the Roman 
army and that of the German army, is marked in those maps as being in a 
position where Mr. Hanna demonstrated by actual examination of the ground 
for some miles that no hill or elevation noticeable to the eye is found.’ The 
speaker surmises that the error may have arisen from a careless reading of 
the context, and from placing the hill at a point half way from Caesar's posi- 
tion to the camp of Ariovistus ‘‘sub monte,” mentioned in chapter 48, that 
is half of ‘‘sex milia passuum” distant, instead of half of ‘‘ quattuor et 
viginti milia passuum”’ distant [see chapter41]. The charge of error was for- 
tified by quotations from so good an authority as Von Kampen, whose ‘* De- 
scriptiones Nobilissimorum apud Classicos Locorum ’’ were commended by 
the speaker. The argument was made clearer by a large map of the vicinity 
in colors and with measurements. 

The other battle ground visited was the scene of the ‘‘ Clades Nerviorum’ 
so vividly described in the second book. The speaker recounted his experi- 
ences, some of them amusing, others annoying, and all instructive and in- 
teresting. He claimed that the positions and movements of the different 
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legions and of the tribes opposing them could easily be traced in spite of 
railroad yards, cinder heaps and other modern improvements, and that with 
the aid of a little imagination, a modern visitor while quenching his thirst at 
a little spring on the slope of ‘* Caesar’s hill,’’ whose ancient prototype may 
have cooled the parched throat of many a Roman on that bloody day, may 
picture before himself the scene on the brow of the hill ‘‘ where the demoral- 
ized baggage train was getting itself together and the boys were yelling for 
Caesar and Labienus and the tenth legion.” 

15. ‘* The Credibility of Livy,” by Mr. William F. Palmer, 
of the Lake Forest Academy. 

The truly scientific historian is very particular in the selection of his 
material. He seeks to derive all his information from undoubted sources 
and is unwilling to accept rumors or traditions as truths, unless substantiated 
by reliable evidence. Generally speaking the official records are the most 
reliable material for a historian. ‘There is no going back of these concerning 
matters far removed in point of time from the present. The Roman people 
very scrupulously preserved their official records, including both inscriptions 
upon hard substances and writings on softer material. That many of both 
of these kinds were in existence in Livy’s day, extending over much of the 
time covered by his extant writings, is known both from his own state- 
ments and those from other writers, as Dionysius, Cicero, and Suetonius. 
Aside from a few decrees of the senate considered in another connection, 
Livy has left but ten references to inscriptional authority and but seven to 
the other variety of archives. In VI. 1 he assigns his want of information 
about the early history of Rome to the destruction of most of these by the 
Gauls in 390 B. C. 

But as all his references to them are found in the first ten books, he evi- 
dently showed no disposition to change his historical method after official 
records became more plentiful. Since he practically barred out this class of 
material, he was obliged to become a mere copyist of uncertain accounts. 
This course was decidedly unscientific and is the cause of much of the ob- 
scurity which will ever surround early Roman history. 

Passing to the authors whom he says he followed, we fail to find any 
proper discrimination of their probableauthenticity. According to him Cin- 
cius Alimentus and Macer Licinius must have been excellent authorities, but 
he has referred to the former but twice, and to the latter seven times. Val- 
erius Autias, who, Livy acknowledges, was habitually given to falsifying, is 
quoted thirty-two times as authority. 

We have been able to cite one hundred and eighteen examples of expres- 
sions like ¢enet fama, diettur, tradunt, memoratum est in his work and con- 
clude that he must have been greatly influenced by tradition. 

His history in large part cannot be accepted as authentic ; its value consists 
chiefly in its well-nigh faultless style of composition. 

Remarks were made by Professor J. H. Drake, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and several others. 
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16. ‘*The Latinity of the Vulgate as illustrating the Collo- 
quial Latin of the Time,” by Superintendent F. M. Townsend, of 
Marshall. 


The speaker presented a number of quotations illustrating various con- 
structions. Remarks were made by Professor Bennett. 

17. ‘** Vowel Shiftsin Relationto Time and Stress,” by Pro- 
fessor George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

The paper consisted of (1) a tabular presentation ot the free changes in 
quality that vowels have undergone in Indo-European languages, and (2) a 
brief statement of the conclusions to be drawn from it. By ‘‘ freechanges’”’ 
are meant such as are not due to the character of the neighboring sounds, 
but take place everywhere under the same general conditions of time and 
stress. Moreover, the paper did not attempt to deal with casesin which vow- 
els break into diphthongs. 

The following is a skeleton of the tabulations. The short vowels change 
much less frequently than the long, and the direction is generally the oppo- 
site. 


0; é e 


The following are the theses presented :— 

I. As the vowels are the most open of all sounds, it is natural in sounding 
long ones to economize the stream of breath by raising somewhat higher that 
part of the tongue that approaches nearest the roof of the mouth. There is 
thus a tendency to raise the tongue in making long front and back vowels, 
and this results in their becoming higher, or closer. The central vowel @ is 
made with the tongue practically at rest, and with no particular approach 
toward the palate at any one point. Econumy of breath in its case, there- 
fore, results in its becoming a back or a front vowel and rising in one of these 
directions. 

II. Short vowels are not as distinctly heard and hence not as well learned 
as long vowels are. Moreover, in their production there is none too much 
time to assume the required position, and hence an incomplete articulation— 
one made with less lifting of the tongue and less drawing back or push- 
ing forward—is often made and may prevail; in other words, if short vow- 
els change, they tend to become lower or central vowels. 

Ill. In the case of back vowels the large resonance chamber is, of course, 
in front of the place where the tongue approaches nearest to the roof of the 
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mouth; that the breath may not escape too rapidly in sounding long back 
vowels, the lips are more or less closed, or rounded, on the same principle 
that the tongue is raised according to thesis I. 

IV. Similarly to thesis II., short back vowels tend to lose their rounding. 

V. Rounding is, then, characteristic of back vowels and particularly of 
long back vowels. Front vowels never acquire it in ordinary speech (ex- 
cept by assimilation to neighboring labials) and if they have it by inher- 
itance, being descended from back vowels, they soon lose it. 

VI. Under abnormal circumstances, when there is unusual need for econ- 
omy of breath, for example, in holding a long note in singing or in pro- 
longing or rapidly repeating a call—under such circumstances front vowels 
and short back vowels may acquire (or retain, as the case may be) rounding : 
sii for ‘‘see” and dz for ‘‘days” in singing, and shiipf and fiig for ‘*sheep 
and “pig,” kadé for ‘‘co’day,” chiik and chook for ‘‘chick,” sovk for 
“suck,” &c., in calls to animals. Cf. also the putting of the hands to the 
mouth and the use of a trumpet. 

VII. Unstressed vowels, even more than short vowels, are subject to the 
tendency to become a central vowel and finally disappear; but unstressed 
vowels are much more subject to the influence of neighboring sounds, and 
thus the law of free change is very often crossed by those of restricted 


change. 
18. ‘*On the atrium and cavum acdium of a Roman Dwel- 
ling,” by Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union College. 


What difference existed, if any, between the a/rzum of a Roman house 
and the so called cavum aedium? The question is discussed at length by 
Becker (Gallus, p. 242 ff.), who endeavors to prove that the two terms were 
employed always to indicate two different and distinct parts of the dwelling. 
He arrives at this conclusion after an examination of Varro, De Ling. Lat. 
v. 161; Vitruvius, vi. 3 and v1.5; Plin. Ep. 11. 17, and other passages. Let 
us look at each of these inturn. Varro says that cavum aedium is simply the 
central space of a simple dwelling, and that this interior is broad and roomy 
(patulus), and that it was roofed (¢ectus). Neither cavum nor patulus have 
any necessary reference to a hole orcavity in the roof. Cavum refers to the 
interior space between the walls, and fatu/us to the size of the interior as 
compared with the narrow dimensions of the ce//ae and other small cham- 
bers which surround it. 

It was important, however, that this cavum aedium should admit the light 
of day, &c., &c., and so, at an early date, a mode of building common among 
the Etruscans was adopted by the Latins, whereby an opening in the roof 
was left for this purpose, as also to emit the smoke of the hearth. Varro re- 
marks that such a cavum aedium was called Tuscanicum from the Etruscans, 
and adds that it received the nameof atrium fromthe Tuscan town of Adria, 
where this style of architecture originated. Yet Becker compels Varro to 
say that the cavum aedium and atrium were two different things. 

Vitruvius, Bk. vi. ch. 3, distinguishes five varieties of cava aedium, of 
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which the Tuscanicum is one; and says: ‘‘ Tuscanica sunt in quibus trabes 
in atrii latitudine traiectae habeant interpensiva (cross beams), etc.”” That 
the word a/rii here can refer to no part of the house other than the cavum 
aedium is certain, and yet argument has been made to the contrary (as by 
Schneider, cit. by Becker, p. 243). But Vitruvius in describing the other 
species of cava aedium does not again make use of the word atrium. It is 
clear that he classifies the various cava aedium according to the shape of the 
roof, or, more strictly speaking, of the comp/uvium, and that when he speaks 
of the dimensions of the hall itself apart from the opening in its roof he uses 
the word atrinm. The two terms denote the same part cr section of a 
dwelling, though employed under somewhat different circumstances. 

Now if Becker is right in saying that the words of Vitruvius: <dé¢riorum 
vero longitudines, etc., place atria in opposition to cava aedium, and therefore 
prove the two terms to be distinct, how does Becker account for the fact that 
the dimensions of the a/rium are given in full by Vitruvius, as well as those 
of all the other divisions of the Roman house, while the dimensions of the 
cavum aedium are omitted ? 

The paper then proceeds to examine Vitruv. vi. 5: ‘‘ dnimadvertendum est 
guibus rationibus, etc., etc.,”’ in order to show further how little support Vitru_ 
vius lends to Becker’s position; and also Vitruv. vi. 7: *‘ Aériis Graeci quia 
non utuntur, neque aedificant,” from which passage Becker, while correctly in- 
ferring that atrium and anhy were different, incorrectly concludes that the 
atrium and cavum aedium could not have been the same, because a”/7 (as he 
alleges) was equivalent to cavum aedium, Upon what authority does Becker 
make this last statement? That the courtyard (4/7) of the Greek house, 
with its peristyle, somewhat resembled the cavum aedium of a later date, es- 
pecially that sort classed by Vitruvius as Corinthium, is clear enough; but the 
origin of the latter was Tuscan, not Greek, and the resemblance was a mat- 
ter of accident rather than design. But suppose them to be identical. It is 
easy to show that Horace makes no distinction between 4/7 and atrium, by 
a comparison of Od. 3, 1, 46 with Od. 2, 9, 7; and of these again with Ep. 
I, 1, 87, where the identity of au/a with atrium is beyond question. In Hor- 
ace’s time then, supposing Becker to be correct, the terms cavum aedium and 
atrium must have been synonymous, if for no other reason than that they are 
each equivalent to a%/7,_ But the fact is that Horace uses the word az/a for 
atrium, because, being Greek, it is suggestive of luxury; and without refer- 
ence to technical difference. Vitruvius, however, whose business it is to 
take account of technical distinctions, uses a#/a as the equivalent of feristylium, 
(v1. 7), and makes it very evident that the latter was to the Greek dwelling 
what the atrium was to the Roman. Butin his chapter on the Greek house 
he nowhere makes use of the term cavum aedium. There is nothing in fact in 
Vitruvius to warrant any technical identification of the cavum aedium of the 
Roman dwelling with the 4/7 of the Greek. 

The paper goes on to dispose of the passage in Pliny, Ep. 2, 17; showing 
that the expression cavaedium hilare there is only another way of designating 
an inner atrium when there are two ata in the same dwelling ; cavaedium, in 
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view of its original application and derivation, being more suitable than 
atrium to mark the inner court or hall. And again, in view of the classifica- 
tion of Vitruvius (into Corinthium, &c.), cavaedium was also the more suit- 
able word to designate an atrium that was /ilare or well open to the sky, es- 
pecially in an age when the atrium proper had come to be usually a well en- 
closed waiting room for visitors. 

The ancient Roman dwelling of the average kind, in Republican and 
early Imperial times, contained an atrium, tablinum (which was really part 
of the atrium) and a peristylium (including a portico), with perhaps a Aortus or 
garden beyond. All else, however important, was in a sense subsidiary. 
Now, if Becker be right, we must add to these principal divisions the cavum 
aedium, For this we have no warrant beyond some vague suggestions in the 
poets (notably Verg. Aen. 2, 483 ff., which, however, is easily explained 
away), and the letter of Pliny already cited. Of the latter no more need be 
said here. Of the poets it may be remarked that they carelessly confuse 
Greek nomenclature with Roman, and that variety of expression is of more 
importance with them than accuracy of detail. Nor do the passages in 
Festus, Quintilian (I. O. x1. 2, 20), the elder Pliny (xiv. 1, 3), or Isidorus 
(xv. 3), cited by Becker, appear to throw any light upon the question, It is 
a matter of interest, however, that the conclusion here reached (independ- 
ently) is largely in accord with the views of Marquardt, as well as with 
those of the author of the article ‘‘Domus” in Smith’s Dictionary (Third 
Edition). Our best guides in this matter are evidently Varro and Vitruvius, 
if only they be rightly interpreted. But Vitruvius especially is not seldom 
obscure, That the arium was somewhat different in Pliny’s day from the 
atrium of an earlier time is both probable, and is suggested by Pliny him- 
self (Ep. v. 6, 15); but this fact does not point to any radical difference be- 
tween atrium and cavum aedium, The truth lies between the extremes, yet 
on the side of the practical identity of the two expressions. Varro declares 
the two terms to have been originally synonymous. Vitruvius has pointed 
out that they both refer to the same thing, regarded however from different 
standpoints; and subsequent writers furnish no evidence of a positive na- 
ture to show that there was ever any important departure from the rules 
and directions of the famous architect. 

Remarks were made by Professor Magoun. 

The Report of the Committee of the High School Classical 
Library was now given. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The session opened at 2 o'clock, with Professor S. C. Derby, 
of the Ohio State University in the chair. 

19. ‘* Benefits accruing to Classical Studies from previous 
Study of Modern Languages,” by Professor Henry F. Burton, 
of the University of Rochester. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that French and German be be- 
gun before Latinand Greek, and to show that the educational value of Latin 
and Greek studies would be increased by such reversal of the usual order. 

At the age of ten years a child should be able to read and write simple 
English fairly well. At that age let him begin French, giving to it a daily 
lesson for two years. At the age of twelve let him begin German and con- 
tinue it as a daily study for two years, meantime giving to French one or 
two hours a week. At fourteen Latin should be begun and continued for 
four years, occuping at least five hours a week. At fifteen Greek should be 
begun and continued as a daily study for three years, or at sixteen, if two 
years are thought sufficient. During these four years German and French 
should be kept up by giving to each language one or two hours a week. 
Thus preparation for college would be completed at eighteen, which is the 
usual age at present. College work in Latin and Greek would remain much 
the same as now, as regards the authors read and the collateral subjects of 
study. The time now spent in college in acquiring the rudiments of French 
and German would be free for advanced studies in these and other depart- 
ments. 

The proposed order conforms to recognized principles of educational 
science. Simple subjects should precede those that are more complex ; sub- 
jects that are closely related to subjects already known should be taken be- 
fore those that are remotely related to them; studies of immediate practical 
value should be taken early, culture studies should be taken later. The 
modern languages are simpler in structure, more similar to English, and 
more useful in practical life than the ancient; hence, they should be studied 
before the ancient. 

The following are some of the advantages that would accrue to Latin and 
Greek studies from the previous study of French and German: 

1. The pupil would bring to the study of Latin a well-trained verbal 
memory. 

2. He would have acquired a sound method of language study, embrac- 
ing oral exercises, reading, writing and grammatical study,—a method 
most easily learned in the study of living languages. 

3. He would have received training in the art of translation. The Latin 
and Greek texts first set for translation are too difficult, both in style and 
substance, for the average beginner. Afer four years’ practice in translat- 
ing easy French and German he would be prepared for Caesar and Xeno- 
phon. 

4. Translation is a step toward the acquirement of the ability to read a 
foreign language without translating it. But this is more difficult in the 
ancient languages than in the modern, because in the order of thought, in 
the structure of the sentence, and in the arrangement of words, the former are 
more foreign to us than the latter. If then the pupil has gained some facil- 
ity in reading German and French without translation, he will more readily 
learn to read Latin and Greek. ‘ 

5. The student would be prepared for the historical and comparative 
study of the Latin and Greek languages. All branches of so-called philolo_ 
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gical study are begun more advantageously in the modern languages than 
in the ancient. Vocal sounds and their relations are best studied in living 
speech. The comparative method is best learned when one’s own language 
forms one term of comparison. 

6. The student would be better able to appreciate Latin and Greek litera- 
ture. Literary taste must be cultivated by studying first the less imagina- 
tive and less artistic forms of literature, and the more elaborate at a later 
stage. Modern literature abounds in works adapted to children and youth. 
Such works are almost entirely lacking in the ancient authors that have been 
preserved to us. The Greek and Latin classics are the indispensable in- 
strument of the highest literary culture, provided the learner is fitted by 
previous training to value and to feel their force and beauty. The usual 
order of literary study should be reversed,—first our own literature, then 
modern foreign literature, lastly ancient literature. 

7. The early study of modern literature would help the student to under- 
stand ancient life. The life of continental Europe is more directly related 
to ancient life than is our own. Hence it forms a natural introduction to 
the study of ancient life. 

Two practical questions suggest themselves: 

1. Can competent teachers be found to teach French and German in the 
lower schools? The natural working of the law of supply and demand may 
be depended upon to furnish teachers if they are wanted. 

2. Can time be found for the modern languages in our school courses ? 
More time is wasted in most schools in the study of grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic than would be required for French and German in the 
scheme here proposed. An American boy spends two years more in doing 
the work required for entrance to college than a European boy needs to gain 
the same knowledge. 

The reform here proposed is believed to be practicable as well as de 
sirable. 

The paper was warmly discussed. Professor Hale was de- 
sirous of seeing the experiment tried. Professor Gudeman 
maintained that the difficulty of learning German is much 
greater than ordinarily considered. Principal Westcott thought 
that the courses of the lower schools are too much crowded 
now, to the detriment of the work, and that room could not be 
made for the introduction of foreign language study at an earlier 
period without displacing some subjects of importance. Still 
he was disposed to favor the study of French and German 
before Latin. But in all discussions of this kind ‘‘it 
should be borne in mind that the Public High School sends 


only a small fraction of its pupils to college ; no doubt a scheme 
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which would not work out well ina High School might be suc- 
cessfui with a purely preparatory school.” 

20. ‘*An Examination of Part of Mr. Collar's Translation of 
the Seventh Book of the AZneid,” by Mr. Isaac B. Burgess, of 
the Morgan Park Academy. 

We do not as teachers discuss enough among ourselves or with our pupils 
the principles of translations. Mr. Collar in the belief that a learner 
‘should have a clear notion of what a good translation is, and of the prin- 
ciples on which*it should be worked out,” has prepared a careful translation 
of the Seventh Book of the 4neid, and placed it on alternate pages parallel 
with the Latin text which it translates. The purpose of this paper is to give 
a practical proof of my interest and strong belief in Mr. Collar’s effort and 
to stimulate interest in others. 

Such a translation as Mr. Collar proposes must not only be good, but it 
must be good for boys and girls. It must be simple and it must be digni- 
fied. Itmust give constant attention tothe derivation of words. The transla- 
tion should respect the grammatical structure of sentences when this can 
be done without sacrificing the beauty and force of the English. Mr. Col- 
lar goes too far in saying ‘‘that instruction should cease to be directed to 
forms and syntax, should cease to be grammatical, and should become lit- 
erary.”’ If instruction and study cease to be grammatical, the translation 
will not be truthful. Study may and should be more emphatically literary. 

The essayist then proceeded to examine the first fourteen lines of the 
Seventh Book of the AEneid, commending or modifying Mr. Collar’s trans- 
lation in accordance with the principles just stated. The expressiveness 
and appropriateness of different English words were considered in view of 
the circumstances attending the scenes depicted and the purpose of the 
ZEneid. The position of words was found in some cases to affect the 
sense, and much light was shed on the meaning by a comparison of passages 
in Virgil, Homer, and several English poets. Decided emphasis was given 
to Virgil’s artistic literary skill and the great suggestiveness and finish of 
his style. The various suggestions were summed up in the following trans- 
lation : 

Thou, too, Caieta, nurse of AZneas, didst to these shores of ours in dying 
an undying story give. Even now thine honor guards thy resting-place, 
and thy name in mighty Hesperia marks thy bones,—if this far-reaching 
fame of thine is aught to thee. 

But good AEneas, having duly paid the last rites and heaped up a funeral 
mound, as soon as the surface of the deep sea has grown still, holds on his 
way with sails aloft and leaves the harbor. The breezes breathe upon them 
far into the night and radiant Luna refuses not her guidance,—all aglow 
lies the sea beneath the trembling light. Next they graze the shores of 
Circe’s land, where the rich daughter of the sun thrills with constant song 
her untrodden grove and in her proud palace burns fragrant cedar for light 
at night, while she runs through her fine warp with her shrill comb, 
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My first conclusion from this effort to translate is that translation is im- 
possible. Still Mr. Collar is right in saying that ‘‘a detailed and critical 
study of translation is the best possible way to foster a literary sense and 
cultivate literary judgment.’”’ But to attain this object progress at first 
must be slow. I cannot agree with Mr. Collar that a pupil will be able to 
take double the ordinary lesson in using the translation which he has given. 
Furthermore this literary work should not be the first work that the pupil 
does upon Latin poetry. Before it is undertaken, the chief peculiarities of 
poetic forms and syntax and the mechanism of the verse must be well in 
hand and a good beginning made with a poetic vocabulary. 

At 4 o'clock the Conference adjournéd to University Hall to 
attend the Vesper Service. After the service (Professor Stan- 
ley being detained at home by illness), Mr. John J. McClellan, 
an instructor in the University School of Music, rendered se- 
lections from the ‘‘ Messiah” and from ‘‘ Tannhaiiser” upon 
the Frieze Memorial Organ.* The members of the Conference 
remained and joined with the members of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, and the faculty and students of the English department 
of the University, in listening to a very vigorous paper by Su- 
perintendent Nightingale on ‘*The Teaching of English.” 
After this address the reading of papers before the Conference 
was resumed. 

21. ‘*The Cardinal Defect in our Secondary Latin 
Régime,”+ by Mr. E. L. Miller, of the Englewood High School, 
Chicago. 

The cardinal defect in our secondary Latin régime arises from the fact 
that we do not read the right books. It has been well said that a course in 
English literature which should include only the first four chapters of Gen. 
Grant’s Memoirs, a half dozen of Burke’s parliamentary speeches and six 
books of Paradise Lost, would give a maimed and inadequate conception 
of the real wealth and the real glory of the English intellect. 

Our second year work in particular is in need of radical reformation. 
What we really want for this purpose is a book written in English with 
Latin quotations. 

Such a book should contain (1) a concise history of Latin literature, (2) a 
history of Rome down to Caesar’s birth, (3) a biography of Caesar. 

About this scheme there is no revolutionary principle. It has been tried 


* This organ which stood in Festival Hall at the Columbian Exposition, was pre- 
sented to the University of Michigan by alumni and friends, as a memorial of Henry 
Simmons Frieze, Professor of Latin in the University 1854—1889, and first President of 
the University Musical Society. 


+ This paper will be published in fullin the Journal of Pedagogy for June. 
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in an old and well known edition of Ovid and in scores of books written for 
those who cannot read Latin and Greek. It is based on an idea which does 
not differ in any essential from the idea which underlies all of the collateral 
reading in English which we require our pupils to do. Its advantages are 
obvious enough. It would set every passage read in its proper historical 
environment. It would make constant progress toward an unvarying goal 
possible. It would render easy the imparting of a great deal of sorely 
needed instruction in Roman mythology, history, and sociology. Finally 
and chiefly, it would make the work intensely interesting from first to last. 

Under such a system every student would learn the language in order to 
get the authors; he would not, as too many now do, read the authors to get 
the language. 


22. ‘*The Influence of Classical Learning on English Litera_ 
ture in the Earlier Period, especially as illustrated by Laya- 
mon’s Brut,” by Miss Mary L. Miner, of the Detroit High 
School. 

The writer found the influence of Latin only apparently greater than that 
of Greek, and accounted for this by the fact that the British Isles came un- 
der the sway of the Romans. She traced this influence under the Saxons, 
Danes and Norman-French, and then made a comparison between the 
ZEneid and Layamon’s Brut. 

As Vergil’s 4Eneas sails from Troy in twenty ships, so does Layamon’s, 
and from the son of Ascanius and a niece of Lavinia is born Brut, the an- 
cestor of the Britains. The accidental killing of his father causes him to 
flee to Greece, where he frees the Trojans from slavery, marries the daugh- 
ter of the Grecian king, as Helenus marries Andromache, and sets sail with 
sixteen times twenty ships and four more. Two days and nights they are 
buffeted by the storms, as A=neas was for three, and on first landing they 
satisfy their hunger by killing deer, which seem to have been as numerous 
as 24Eneas found them on the coast of Africa. They discover on the desert 
island a temple to Diana, which reminds us of the one Dido was building in 
honor of Juno. As AZneas consults the oracle of Apollo on the Island of 
Delos, so Brut finds the proper sacrifices made in the proper way will in- 
duce Diana to reveal his destination. He sleeps before the altar on a deer’s 
hide, as Latinus when he consults the oracle of Faunus, and she reveals 
Albion, the land beyond the west, his Hesperia, ‘ta winsome land by a nar- 
row sea surrounded,” says Layamon, which suggests Helenus’s warning to 
Eneas about Scylla and Charybdis. As Jupiter quiets the fears of Cyth- 
erea in regard tothe Romans, so Diana comforts him by telling him that his 
descendants shall rule the world and he is very ready to vow atemple to her, 
as Anchises warns 4Eneas to do for Juno, After sailing three times ten 
days and nights, they near the Pillars of Hercules and fallinto the hands of 
the mermen, half woman and half fish, which may well be the descendants 
of the harpies which torment AZneas so on the Strophades. As Antenor 
after the Trojan war led a band to Italy, by Layamon’s day he has taken 
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them to Spain, and this four-fold host, under their leader Corinius, accom- 
panies Brut on the rest of his voyage. The names coined remind one forci- 
bly of those given to the contestants in the boat race of the fifth book and 
many an aristocratic Britain of Layamon’s day, doubtless, was proud to 
trace his origin to them. When they reached the mouth of the Loire, they 
lie at anchor for seven nights and a day, one for each of A®neas’s seven 
years’ of wandering. Brut’s friend, Turnus, is killed in a foraging party, 
and it is the desire to avenge his death, as Achilles that of Patroclus, which 
leads to a war that detains the Trojans a little time. Their landing on the 
coast of Cornwallis celebrated by holding a feast, as 4Eneas on the Strophades. 
They are attacked by giants like the Cyclops whose clubs are great trees. 
Their Polyphemus, Geomagog, returns after the first defeat with twenty 
others and all are slain except himself. He is conquered in a wrestling 
match in which you can hear the bones crash as in that between Dares and 
Entellus. Locsine, one of the sons of Brut, was betrothed to Gwendoleine, 
the daughter of Corineus, but falls in love with a Hunnish maiden. The 
prospect of civil war leads him to remove Gwendoleine to a new city he 
builds for her, New Troy or London, as Ascanius builds Alba Longa. A 
succeeding king builds atemple to Minerva in which fire is always kept as in 
that of Vesta. After three times thirty winters have passed in the reign of 
Cunedagius, Romulusand Remus found Rome. The same year the British 
Trojans conquer France and go to Rome to avenge the slaying of Remus, 
and this was the cause of Caesar’s invasion of Britain. 


EVENING SESSION 


This was the closing session. Professor Gudeman presided, 
calling to order at eight o'clock. The hall was crowded. 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of prepara- 
tion to teach Latin and Greek brought in the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this conference desires to express its sense of the im- 
portance of a thorough training for teachers in all grades of classical in- 
struction. Especially does it urge adequate preparation for the work of 
secondary education, The instructor should know much more than he is 
called upon to impart to his pupils in the high school. The ideal teacher of 
the classics will be one who has not only specialized in these branches as 
undergraduate and graduate, but who also, by instinct and training, pos- 
sesses the enthusiasm to add constantly to past attainment by new study. 

A committee selected a year ago at the meeting of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club to discuss the subject of classical 
publication, with especial reference to the question: ‘‘ Do the 
interests of American classical scholarship demand the estab- 
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lishment of a new Journal?” was announced as ready to re- 
port. In view of the importance of the subject, and the 
desirability of having fuller time for the discussion of the mat- 
ter than was available, it was thought best to refer this 
report to the meeting of the American Philological Association, 
at Cleveland, next July. Professor S. B. Platner, of Adelbert 
College, extended a cordial invitation to the classical teachers 
present to come to Cleveland, and suggested that the papers 
for the reading of which there had not been time, should be 
offered to the Secretary of the Philological Association for the 
July meeting. 

The ‘‘Committee on Question Box” found many questions 
to answer, which, however, there was no opportunity to discuss 
publicly. 

The address of the evening, on ‘‘ The Classics in Modern 
Education,” by Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago, was a brilliant effort ; it was received with great en- 
thusiasm. * 

Following the address Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the 
University of Michigan, gave a brief account of the Hymn to 
Apollo recently discovered at Delphi, with a translation. 

Among the most remarkable archaeological discoveries of the past year 
are the fragments of Greek hymns found by the French in their explora- 
tions at Delphi, the seat of the ancient oracle of Apollo, These musical 
compositions were engraved on slabs of marble, and belong to the third 
century, B.C. 

The hymn to Apollo is the longest and most interesting of these musical 
remains. It is inscribed on two marble slabs that belonged to a building 
called the Treasury of the Athenians, which was erected as a repository for 
archives and native offerings shortly after the battle of Marathon. The 
hymn celebrates Apollo as the god of prophecy, and the muses of Mt. Heli- 
con as his companions, and closes with a vivid description of sacrificial rites 
and musical performances on the part of the representatives of Athens who 
come to the Delphic shrine. What gives especial interest to this discovery 
are these two facts: first, it is the longest and best preserved piece of 
ancient Greek music that has ever been found; sccondly, the words are 
accompanied by a musical notation so complete as to afford us a better 
knowledge of Greek music than we have been able to gain thus far from 
any other source. A portion of the hymn is written in the chromatic scale, 


‘Owing to eager” of other work Professor Shorey has not yet been able to prepare 
this address 
E 


or publicatign. 
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the very existence of which in ancient Greek has until now been called in 
question, The melody has been harmonized in modern style. The hymn 
was sung for the first time last summer in Paris. 


The hymn was then magnificently rendered by Professor 
Gardner S. Lamson, of the University School of Music, with 
a simple accompaniment on a reed organ by Mr. John J. Mc- 
Clellan. It isnot too much to say that the power and musical 
effects of the hymn as sung were as much of a revelation to 
those who had studied it as to those who had not. The con- 
ference passed a vote of thanks to Prcfessor Lamson for his 
kind effort. Several other votes of thanks were proposed and 
carried, among them one to the newspapers of Detroit and 
Chicago, especially the Detroit 777bunc and the Chicago /xter- 
Ocean, for their full reports of the Conference. 

After adjournment many of the members of the Conference 
went to the new Waterman Gymnasium, which was illuminated. 
A large number left on the night trains ; others stayed over to 
attend the sessions of the Schoolmasters’ Club, which took 
place on Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30, and were de- 


voted to the Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
ON ‘* ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR CLASSICAL TEACHING” AND 
ON ‘* THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASSICAL LIBRARY ” 


The two committees on ‘‘ Illustrative Material” and on 
‘¢ The High School Classical Library” were appointed at the 
March meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club in 1894.* 
Both committees, but particularly the latter, devoted an im- 
mense amount of time and labor to their reports; the extent 
and exacting character of the work involved in compiling the 
‘¢ List of Books” in particular will be appreciated by those who 
have ever undertaken anything of the kind. Owing to the 
limitations of space, the preliminary matter of both reports is 
necessarily given in condensed form. 

COMMITTEE ON ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. t 


*See SCHOOL REVIEW for June, 1894, p. 376; Educational Review for June, 1894, p. 39. 


tSee p. 354. 
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The Report of this Committee was presented by the Chair- 
man, Protessor Joseph H. Drake.* He discussed the place and 
proper uses of illustrative material in secondary classical in- 
struction, and gave lists of the best maps, plates, and illustra- 
tive objects that are available for school use. 

What place may the use of illustrative material properly have in the High 
School in connection with work in the classics and ancient history? ~ 

First, negatively, it should never become the main thing; it should not 
be made a ‘‘fad’”’ or ‘‘hobby.”” Good teachers never forget that the first 
object of early classical teaching is to make the boy know Latin and know 
Greek. It is easy enough to spend pleasant hours looking at pictures, but 
it is not the classical teacher’s chief aim to ‘‘make Latin easy.”” If Latin 
could be made as easy of acquisition as some other languages, it would 
be of no more value as a pedagogical instrument than they. This close, 
hard drill, this training that holds the boy or girl to the essential ele- 
ments of Latin and Greek, can never be dispensed with, and should not, in 
the earlier years, be in any degree reflaced by attention to the more objec- 
tive and attractive side of classical study, 

On the other hand, the legitimate use of illustrative matter, though of 
necessity supplementary, is none the less essential to the best instruction. 
All concede that History cannot be intelligently studied without the con- 
stant use of maps. That the teacher should give to the student concrete 
and accurate rather than vague conceptions, in all fields of study, is insisted 
on by modern pedagogy. No branches lend themselves more readily to 
objective presentation than those comprised in the group of classical studies, 
The ancient languages and ancient life are illuminated by ancient art, and 
by the countless common objects which the spade of the excavator has 
brought to light. An appeal to the eye is the quickest method of solving a 
difficulty, providing the difficulty is such as to admit of objective solution. 

The earliest Latin and Greek read present words and phrases which call 
up no image, or only an incorrect one, in the mind of the learner. A rep- 
resentation of the object or ceremony or building alluded to not only lends 
a new interest to the word or the subject, but lays the foundation of exact 
knowledge. In such cases the ‘‘ tonic value”’ and the ‘‘ pedagogical value ”’ 
of the use of illustrative matter are equally great. 

It is the duty of the teacher, then, not only to have clear and definite con- 
ceptions, himself, of the concrete aspects of that which he teaches, but to 
be able to make his resources available in giving to his students exact rath- 


*The other members of the Committee are: Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Superintendent E. C. Thompson, of Saginaw; Principal R. S. Gar. 
wood, of the Marshall High School, and Miss Mary L. Miner, of the Detroit High School. 
‘The Committee expressed its obligations to Professor Harold North Fowler, of the West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, for valuable suggestions; to Messrs. Rand, McNally 
& Co., of Chicago, for furnishing a complete display of the Kiepert maps at the Confer- 
ence; and to Messrs. W. A. Olmstead & Co., of Chicago, for a similar display of the John- 
ston maps. 
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er than indefinite ideas. It is not enough for the learner to Joos ,; he must 
also be taught to see. The danger of the careless or haphazard use of illus- 
trative matter is great; it is very easy to fix gross errors in the student’s 
mind. The general rule may be stated that zo teacher should use with his 
class illustrative material which he does not himself understand in all its 
details, He should be as much a master of that which he brings forward to 
throw light on a passage as of the passage itself. An object of ancient art 
or life is as capable of interpretation as a portion of text. To present illus- 
trations merely ‘‘to illustrate’’ without being able at the same time to show 
exactly ow and why, without sufficient knowledge of the details to give 
a precise account of the significant points in them, will cultivate super- 
ficiality of observation on the part of the class, and sooner or later reveal to 
them a source of weakness in the teacher. Exact description by the teach- 
er, or by the student under his direction, is the sime gua non of the 
proper use of illustrative material. 

With reference to the occasions when illustrative material can be used to 
advantage, and the extent to which it may profitably be introduced, no rules 
‘an be laid down. The well-trained teacher, the teacher who knows, will 
enrich and strengthen his teaching continually by this means, making it 
conducive alike to more accurate and to broader scholarship. Certain kinds 
of illustrative material are also admirably suited for display on the walls of 
the class-room, lending an attractive appearance and surrounding the life 
of the student with an atmosphere of ancient art. In Michigan within 
the past few years many schools have aroused public interest in the classics 
by presenting figures dressed in Greek and Roman costumes at exhibitions, 
either with dialogue parts or in tableaux. Inspiration of incalculable service 
to the work of the teacher may be easily enough aroused if one goes about 
the matter in the right way. The ways in which illustrative material may 
be used, will become evident from an enumeration of the kinds that are 
available. These are: Illustrations in Books, Wall-Maps, Wall-Pictures, 
Photographs and Slides, Casts, and Miscellaneous Objects.* 


1. Ldlustrations in Books. 

Most American text-books for the study of the classics in secondary schools 
are freely illustrated ; many of them are so well provided with illustrations 
that the teacher who knows how to use them needs few other resources for 
the daily work of the class. For many kinds of objects carefully made 
chromo-lithograph plates, in which differences of material are indicated by 
conventional coloring, have as great a superiority over wood-cuts as these 
have over ‘‘ process” plates, which often distort the proportions and fail to 


* The question of means for the purchase of illustrative material will suggest itself at 
once. The committee have given much consideration to this aspect of the subject; they 
are of the opinion that no teacher who isin earnest about the securing of the matter 
recommended will fail to obtain the means, for the reason that the things to be asked for 
will appeal at once to the eye and to the judgment of all interested. Collections of books 
and illustrative material are the laboratory equipment of the classical teacher. In many 
instances money is obtained in part from the funds of the school, in part from the pro- 
ceeds of exhibitions and entertainments. 
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convey a correct impression. The cheaper ‘‘ process” plates (in which 
some text-books abound) are particularly faulty in representations of full- 
length figures, or groups, and large buildings. Often when quite attractive 
at first glance they will be found worthless for study. It is quite possible 
that in our classical text-books there is, as some claim, at present a tenden- 
cy to over-illustration ; certainly a good deal of complaint is heard about 
their expensiveness. It would not be surprising if within a few years eco- 
nomic considerations should cause a tendency to set in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

While illustrated text-books may be in the possession of the class, there are 
certain books of illustrations with descriptive text which every high school 
should possess, and which should bein constant use. These are, first, Schrei- 
ber’s ‘‘ Atlas of Classical Antiquities ;”* next (and not for Greek students 
alone), the Englemann-Anderson ‘Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey.” Then, Hiilsen’s Korum Romanum, whose two plates and three 
small plans are the best thing of the sortever made. Von Falke’s ‘‘ Greece 
and Rome” contains a number of well-drawn restorations and imaginary 
scenes from ancient life. The pictures in Duruy’s ‘‘ History of Rome”’ are 
among the most attractive published. The teacher who can read German 
will find Baumeister’s ‘‘Denkmiiler”’ of great service. Of the other. illus- 
trated books and books of illustrations given in the ‘‘ List”’ it is not neces- 
sary to speak in detail. 


2. Wall-Maps. 

Students should be encouraged to provide themselves with Kiepert’s 
‘‘ Atlas Antiquus,” which for school and college use is by all odds the best 
classical atlas ever made. Every school should possess a set of wall-maps 
of Ancient History. Kiepert’s are the best; we give here a list of them 
with prices 


Cloth Back, In 
Common “ Diamond " 
Rollers. Case. 
Ancient World (for the periods preceding the 
Roman Empire), size 74x40 inches, . . $7.00 $10.00 
Roman Empire, size 75 x57 inches, . ; . 8.00 11.00 
Ancient Greece, size 79 x60 inches, . ‘ . 8.00 11.00 
Ancient Asia Minor, size 78x39 inches, . » Jao 10.00 
Ancient Gaul and Germany, size69x55inches, 8.00 11.00 
Ancient Italy, size 53x62 inches, 10.00 
Ancient Latium, with the environs of Rome, 
size 57 x 42 inches, 6.00 9.00 
Empires of the Persians and of Alexander the 
Great, size 79 x 39 inches, 7.00 10.00 


Every school should have also 


Otto Richter’s colored map of the Forum Romanum; size 
58x32 inches.t 


* For this and other books cited, consult the “‘ List of Books recommended for a High 
School Classical Library.” 

t+These are the prices quoted by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, in their 
catalogue; they offer a discount of 30 pe~ cent. from the list price for schools. The same 
terms are offered also by Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 

?This is offered by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., mounted on rollers, at $4.00 net. 
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3. Weall-Pictures. 

The committee recommends to all schools selections from two series of 
wail-pictures, which are easily procured, effective for display, and very val- 
uable for teaching purposes. 

a. Series of wall pictures designed under the direction of Prof, E. von 
der Launitz, and published by Theodor Fischer, Cassel. 

Out of those thus far published (32 numbers) we give only the plates best 
adapted for high school use. New plates are occasionally added to this se- 
ries, and the older ones are now and then replaced by new. Explanatory 
leafiets, in German, are furnished without extra charge; but if there should 
be a sufficient demand for English descriptive matter no doubt this would 
be provided for English-speaking purchasers. 


Grammatical Instruction (XVII.), size 44x 30 inches,. . %3.30* 
Musical Instruments—stringed (XIII.), size 44 x 30 inches, 3.30 
Musical Instruments—-wind (XIV.), size 44 x 30 inches, 3.30 
Ground Plan of the Acropolis of Athens eh size 

Acropolis of Athens, Reconstruction (XXI1V.), size 45 X 32 

inches, ; 8.80 
Rec onstr uc tion (XXIII, 5.90 
Greek Hoplite (VIII.), size 17 x 60 inches, 4.25 
Roman dressed in Toge 1 (XI.), size 44x 30 inches, 5.50 
Roman Lady (XX.), size 4o x 28} inches, 2.20 
Barbarian (X.), size 44 X 30, 3.60 
Roman Centurion (IX. a), size 44 X 30 inches 5.50 
Roman Legionary (IX. c), size 44x 30 inches, 5.50 
Roman Forum, Heconstruction (XXIX.) 8.80 


House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii, = Plan, Per- 
spective View and Front View, 3 plates(X XVIII. a, b,c), 11.00 

4. Pictorial Illustrations of History and Art, published under the direc- 
tion of Prof, J. Langl, Vienna, 

These are chromo-lithograph plates, in sepia-style, mounted on paste- 
board and varnished ready for hanging.t The size is 29 x 22 inches. The 
following are particularly reeommended; the price (B. Westermann & Co.) 
is $2.00 per plate: 

Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 

Ruins of Palmyra. 

Theatre at Taormina, with Aetna in the distance. 
Forum of Pompeii, with Vesuvius in the distance. 
The Via Appia. 

The Pantheon (exterior), 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Interior of the House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii. 

c. Athirdseries of wall-pictures is being published at St. Petersburg, under 
the title: Zabulae quibus antiguitates Graecae et Romanae tllustrantur, Edidit 
Stephanus Cybulski, They are in many respects worthy of commendation, 
though open to the criticism of being too highly colored. t 


The prices are those quoted by Messrs. B. Westerma ann & Co., 812 Broadway, New 
York, for the wall-pictures mounted on rollers and varnished ready for hanging. 

+t Before hanging it is better to strengthen the pasteboard against warping by tacking 

it upon a plain frame of wood, so fitted at the back that it cannot be seen from the front 


tA list of them, with prices, will be furnished by Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. 
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4. Photographs and Slides. 

Good photographs of objects of ancient art and life are now so easily ob- 
tained and soinexpensive that they must have an increasingly important place 
among the appliances of classical instruction. Aspecial committee devoted 
much time last summer to selecting from the large collection belonging to the 
classical department of the University of Michigan, a set of 100 photographs 
that could be recommended to high schools.* These were on exhibition at 
the Conference. It has been impossible for the Committee to prepare a de- 
scriptive catalogue of these photographs, without which they would be of 
little use; possibly if there should be a sufficient demand for the collection, 
a list of the photographs with descriptive notices will be given in a future 
number of the ScHooL REVIEW.t 

No author lends himself more readily to interesting and profitable illus- 
tration than Vergil. The following list of views, arranged to illustrate the 
first six books of the A=neid in the order of the narrative, was very kindly 
furnished by Mr. I. B. Burgess, of the Morgan Park Academy, Illinois. 
The numbers at the right are those under which the views are given in 
Soule’s Catalogue. Specific references are added in cases where they 


seemed necessary or helpful. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Virgil (Raphael), 938 
Virgil, Horaceand Var jus at the house of Maecen: as (Jalz abert), supplement, 1301 
Paris (sculpture, Vatican), 2272 
Judgment of Paris (Pompeian F resco); (See Azneid I. 23 33 and 
Howell’s ‘‘ Italian Journeys,” Chap. VIII., pp. 99-102), 5128 
Juno Ludovisi (sculpture, Rome), head, . 2295 
Juno (sculpture, Vatican), full length, 2260 


*The Committee consisted of Principal B. F. Buck, of the Austin (Illinois) High School ; 
Principal R. S$. Garwood, of the Marshall High School; Superintendent W. H. Honey, for- 
merly of Monroe; Miss Mary L. Miner of the Detroit High School; Mr. John A. Peters, 
of the Decatur (Illinois) High School, and Principal E. C. Warriner, of the Battle Creek 
High School. 

tPhotographs of Greek subjects, furnished at cost with the approval of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, may be obtained by addressing Professor B. Perrin, Farnum Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. The best photographs of Rome (views, ruins, sculpture,) are those of 
the Anderson collection; a catalogue of them will be sent on application to the Libreria 
Spithoever, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy. The best size (about 8x1o inches,) are sold, un- 
mounted, at 8frs. per dozen. <A similar catalogue of the photographs of Naples, Pompeii 
and other cities of Italy (price, same size, 6 frs. per dozen) will be sent on application to 
Sommer e Figlio, Largo Vittoria, Naples, Italy. Large photographs can be obtained of the 
same firms. Photographs of the size mentioned, for school use, should be mounted on 
‘““ Ex. No. 1 light buff’? photograph card, size 13x16 inches, of the sort furnished by 
the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philade Iphia. This card stands the test of 
constant use better than any other. Slides can be readily made from any photograph, or 
clear illustration in a book, at a cost not to exceed fifty cents apiece. 


A large collection of photographs of objects of ancient art in the collections of the British 
Museum is issued by Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co., 271 and 273 Oxford St., London, W. 

An extensive list of engravings of the ruins of Rome (price from 3 frances up,) is given 
in the catalogo generale dei rami al bulino e ul’ acqua forte, sent on application to the Regia 
Calcografia di Roma, 6, Via delia Stamperia, Rome, Italy. 
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Minerva (bust), 4Zneid II. 616, 2411 
Minerva Bellica (full length, sculpture), 2212 
Venus of the Capitol (head, sculpture), 2218 
Venus de Milo (half length, sculpture), 2432 
Jupiter Ortricoli (head, sculpture), 2262 
Abduction of Helen (Deutsch), 7075 
Helen of Troy (Sir Fredk. Leighton), 7636 
Hector and Andromache (Thorw aldsen), Iliad, ‘Bk. VL, 2610 
Parting of Hectorand Andromache; (Maignan), 4. III., 300- 43, 481-91. 7685 
*Hector (Canova, full length, sculpture), 2591 
Hector’s Body — at the Car of Achilles (F laxman), Iliad, 

Funeral of Hector ; ‘Iliad XXIV., 9679 


Automedon and the Horses of Achilles (Regnault), Iliad XVII: 
48. II., 476, 477, 

Tomb of Ag amemnon. (See Schliemann’s "Excavations, 
Schuchhardt’ s), McIntosh B. & O. Co., Greece, 73. 

Greeks and Trojans on over the body of Patroclus, Iliad 


. Sup. 1468 


” 


BOOK I 
Cupid and Venus (Thorwaldsen), ‘ 2613 
Cupid (Guido Reni), = 8065 
Cupid resting on his bow (Bouguereau), . Sup. 2902 
BOOK II 
Laocoén (sculpture, Vatican), . ‘ 2263 
BOOK III 
Map of the Mediterranean, McIntosh B. & O. Co. 
The Fates (Angelo), III. 7 and passim, : 6651 
The Fates (Thumann), “sup. 1534 
Greek Temple (of in Sicily). Eneid Ill., and passim, 5195 
Bronze Tripod, IIL., 2346 
Stone Altar, 2157 
Blinding of Poly phemus (fresco in an Etruscan tomb); Ze. “TIL, 
628-38 and Ody ssey, Bk. IX., 9684 
BOOK IV 
Eneas at the court of Dido, 7311 
Apollo Belvedere (full length sculpture), Iv. 143-150, 2232 
Apollo Belvedere (head), ‘ 2233 
Cliffs of Delphi, McIntosh B. & ‘0. Co., 7365 
Diana of Versailles (sculpture, Louvre), 494- “502, ‘ 2418 
Flying Mercury of bronze (Bologna), IV. 219- 278, 2572 
Aurora (Guercino); Ae. IV., 584, 585 and passim.., 7310 
BOOK V. (ATHLETICS) 
Farnese Hercules, 22. V., 410-14, ‘ ‘ 2361 
Athlete, found at Rome in 1885; Lanciani’s ‘‘ Ancient Rome,” 
.sup. 271 


PP. 303-4, 

* Most of the views above may be obtained of the Soule Photograph Co., 338 Wash- 

ington street, Boston, or 208 Wabash Ave., Chicago, either as photographs or as lantern 

slides. ‘The few so marked may be obtained as lantern slides of the McIntosh Battery and 
Optical Co., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Runners, boxers and wrestlers (Panathenaic vase), . 9693 

Boxers, No. 1 (Canova, Vatican), : ; 2583 

Boxers, No. 2 (Canova, Vatican), ‘ 2584 

The Pugilists (Relief, Lateran Museum), 2224 
BOOK VI 


Map of Italy, McIntosh B. & O. Co. 


Cumaean Sibyl (Elihu Vedder), . . sup. 1559 
Dante and Virgil (Delacroix), : .sup. 234 
A Roman clad in a Toga (statue of Tiberius in the Louvre), 2. 
VI., 847-53; I., 282. 

Julius Caesar (head, British Museum); AL. VI., 826-35, ; ; 2442 
Augustus Caesar (full length, Vatican), VI., 791-807, 2239 
Appian Way in time of Augustus; Lanciani, p. 267, ‘ ; ; 6848 


5. Casts. 

In view of the amount and importance of the other material selected, the 
committee thought it best to make no specific recommendations with refer- 
ence to the selection of casts at present.* 


6. Miscellaneous Objects. 
Albert Miiller’s ‘‘ Roman soldiers’ showing the equipment and armor of 


the Roman army in the Imperial Period. These comprise fourteen figures 
in block tin, between two and three inches high, carefully designed and 
colored; they are manufactured at the establishment of Ernst du Bois, 
Hannover. A descriptive pamphlet of 32 small pages, in German, is fur- 
nished with each set. This pamphlet has been translated into English, un- 
der the direction of the Committee, and will be printed and furnished at cost 
if there shall be a sufficient demand for it.t 


COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


The ‘‘ List of Books recommended fora High School Classical 
Library” which it has been found impossible to issue as a 
supplement to this number of the ScHooL REvIEw, has been 
published separately, and will be sent on application to the 
Chairman of the Committee.{ Following we give the ex- 
planatory comments of the committee, prepared by the 
chairman, Mr. Clarence L. Meader, Instructor in Latin in the 
University of Michigan. 


*Among the best catalogues of casts are: Catalogue des Moulages, to be secured by 
remitting 2 frs. to M. le Secretaire, Ecole des Beaux-arts, Paris, France; oatalogue of Repro- 
ductions from Ancient Marbles, Bronzes, etc.,in the British Museum, sent on application to Mr. 
G. Glass (B. Brucciani), 40 Russell St., Covent Garden, London; Verzeichniss der in der 
Formerei der Kénighlichen Museum (zu Berlin) Kduflichen Gipsabgiisse, to be obtained by 
remitting % M. to the Weidmannische Buchhandlung, Berlin, Germany. 

tMessrs. B. Westermann & Co , 812 Broadway, New York, offer the ‘‘ Roman Soldiers ’"’ 
at $3.00 per set, including of course the German pamphlet. 

tAddress Mr. C. L. Meader, g East University Avenue, Ann Arbor,Michigan. 
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The chief aim that has directed the Committee in the choice of titles has 
been to provide a reliable repository of facts, to put into the hands of teacher 
and student a working library that will give them material and stimulus to 
do more thorough-going, more exact, and more independent work. Ameri- 
can scholarship is coming daily to realize more and more fully that the most 
valuable results of the study of the classics are to be attained only by the 
continual and intelligent use of original sources of information. The help 
afforded, in running down facts and constructions, by such a work as Meu- 
sel’s ‘‘ Lexicon Caesarianum,” for example, may have a great influence in 
raising the quality of class-room instruction; and Kiihner’s, ‘‘ Lateinische 
Grammatik”’ is valuable as a thesaurus of citations even to those who read 
very little German. The committee, however, has not wished to empha- 
size unduly the so-called microscopic method of classical study. It stands 
rather for a broad and intelligent interpretation of ancient literature and 
life from a humanistic point of view. But that teacher is alone fitted to be 
an interpreter of the Greek and Roman civilizations whose first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the sources of information is not only exact, but reason- 
ably full, The man who will carefully read Cicero’s correspondence will 
get more light on the orator’s character and the trend of the times than 
from a score of monographs on those subjects. 

A second motive has not had less weight 1n bringing the Committee toa 
decision to include a comparatively full list of editions of the more im- 
portant Greek and Roman authors. It has aimed to encourage the reading 
of classical authors on the part of teachers, and the brighter students, in their 
entirety. In our high schools Greek and Latin masterpieces are read only 
in selections. The pupil’s direct acquaintance even with the 4Eneid is 
often limited to nine books and sometimes to six. The fragmentary study 
of any literary masterpiece can only be deprecated, while the large results 
flowing from the reading of such a production in its entirety are such as al- 
ways to repay the intelligent student for his time and efforts. With edi- 
tions of the classical authors at hand, both teacher and learner will be stimu- 
lated to do work outside the necessarily narrow range of the class-room 
preparation, 

In suggesting editions of classical authors, the Committee has recom- 
mended reliable editions with English introduction and commentary, as far 
as these are available for the most important authors; for authors of. less 
importance it has usually endeavored to find a mean between expense and 
excellence by suggesting the Teubner and Weidmann texts, as these are, 
with few exceptions, both trustworthy and cheap. 

It will not be disputed that the high school library should be well sup- 
plied with atlases, lexicons, and other books of reference, with political his- 
tories, histories of Greek and Latin literature, works on archaeology and 
art, and handbooks covering other fields of classical philology. These ac- 
cordingly are quoted in considerable numbers. In the selection of 
titles the Committee has approved to the best of its judgment the 
most trustworthy books under each specific topic, giving the preference 
in all cases to books written in the English language, and citing titles of 
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works in foreign languages only where no reliable works in English are 
available, or where those written in foreign languages have an exceptional- 
ly high value. Examples of German works of this class are Iwan Miiller’s 
‘* Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft,”’ Hiibner’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphie der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft,’’ Boeckh’s ‘‘ Encyclopzdie 
und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften,” and Roscher’s 
‘* Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und roemischen Mythologie.” In 
some fields of the classics thoroughly reliable works in English do not exist, 
and in these cases the Committee has been constrained to admit books of a 
decidedly inferior quality. It has endeavored, however, in all cases to sug- 
gest the best available. 

As the interest of the pupil may often be best stimulated by books that 
present the life and thoughts of classical antiquity in an entertaining form, 
there have been included in the list, in somewhat sparing numbers, popular 
books for young people, as certain of Putnams’ ‘‘ Stories of the Nations’ 
and there has been 
appended to the bibliography a list of literary works, mostly historical 


series and the ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient History” seri¢ 


novels, that illustrate the life and thought of the ancient civilizations or pro- 
vide a pleasing narration of Greek and Roman tales. 

In the preparation of the list, the Committee has realized that the pupil’s 
needs can often best be met by supplying those of the teacher, and by 
placing him in a position to improve the quality of his instruction, The 
list accordingly comprises some volumes which the ordinary student would 
probably not consult, but which for various reasons find their appropriate 
place in the library of the school and not in that of the teacher. In taking 
this course the Committee has aimed to provide the teacher with adequate 
sources of detailed information, while it has generally avoided choosing 
books of a decidedly technical character. 

A conspicuous characteristic of the bibliography is the absence of begin- 
ners’ books, selections for unseen translation, manuals of prose composi- 
tion, and the like. Such books are all of a more or less ephemeral char- 
acter. The classics require a new interpretation for every generation; 
our methods of instruction need continual readjustment, and just at present 
they are in an especially fluctuating condition. Consequently the books 
which reflect so clearly an ephemeral stage in an educational movement, 
should scarcely find a permanent place in a high school library. 

The number of titles included in the list is 480, a number the immediate 
acquisition of which is probably not within the resources of many of the 
smaller American high schools. The best interests of the classics, however, 
demand that a library at least as large as that here sketched out should be 
found in all of our high schools. Indeed, the very centre and core of every 
institution of learning is its library ; by the extent and character of this the 
effectiveness of its instruction is largely determined. Such a library is at 
least as important, for the interests of the school as a whole, as any labora- 
tory. As all schools, however, cannot provide themselves at once with the 
complete list, it has been thought advisable to indicate the relative desira- 


bility of the volumes by placing the double or single asterisk before the 
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titles of the more essential ones. Those preceded by a double asterisk are 
absolutely indispensable,—without them the best work is impossible. Those 
preceded by a single asterisk may be dispensed with, though they are highly 
desirable. The remainder are for the most part supplementary to the oth- 
ers, and their character can best be learned by consultation of thelist. So 
many variable considerations of desirability, expense, and usefulness for 
high school work, must be weighed in determining the selection or rejection 
of titles, that the line of demarcation between the second and third classes 
must necessarily be somewhat indefinite. No serious teacher of the classics, 
who diligently sets about securing this library for his school, will fail if he 
exercises sufficient energy, persistency, and discretion. In five years at 
most his school will have ali that is here reeommended. 

It was the original intention of the Committee to append to each title a 
few lines descriptive of its contents and character. Desirable as the carry- 
ing out of this intention would be, it was found impracticable to provide for 
the publication of so large a pamphlet as it would necessitate. Any infor- 
mation of this kind will gladly be supplied on application to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

The details of edition, size, date, price and publishing firm have been 
taken from the volumes themselves, the English and American Catalogues, 
English and American Trade Lists, the German ‘ Verlagskatalog”’ and 
Hinrich’s ‘‘ Verzeichniss.” As the publishing houses whose books are 
quoted havekindly verified these details, the Committee has reason to believe 
that the pamphlet is reasonably free from error. 

In conclusion the Committee desires to call attention to the list of ac- 
knowledgments on the reverse of the title-page of the ‘‘list of books rec- 
ommended,” and to express its gratitude for the generous assistance of 
its friends who have been kind enough to send suggestions and criticisms 
from all parts of the country. 
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SUMMER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS 


WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The eighth annual session of the Summer School will be held at the Uni- 
versity for six weeks, from July 8 to August 16, 1894. 

While established originally for the assistance of teachers and those pre- 
paring to teach in grammar and high schools grades, the Summer School is 
by no means exclusively for such. It is open to any one wishing to pursue 
any of the branches of study specified in this circular. Those who are 
anxious to study at home and wish help and guidance as to matter and 
methods will find them here. High School graduates expecting toenter the 
University will find this school of use to them in supplementing the in- 
struction they have received and making them better prepared for thorough 
work in their classes. University students desiring to extend their course 
in any of these lines, or to make up deficiencies in them, will find the school 
a valuable help. Those wishing to do special work during the summer 
looking to a thesis for graduation can usually make arrangements for such 
work with the instructors in this School. Students expecting to teach after 
graduation will find the courses especially valuable to them. Persons in- 
tending to take the state examinations, which commence the Tuesday after 
the school closes, will find here the help and guidance they need in finishing 
their preparation. 

Teachers and principals of high and grammar schools will note the pur 
pose indicated in the several branches to give assistance in the teaching of 
these branches. What to teach and how to teach it so as to meet the require- 
ments of the University, and so as to secure the best results for average 
students, will be carefully considered in connection with each of the sub- 
jects. 


CREDIT AT THE UNIVERSITY 


By consultation with the instructors, arrangements may be made in many 
of the branches, by which credit will be given in the University for work 
done in the Summer School. The increase in the length of the session from 
four to six weeks, makes it possible to accomplish much more during the 
summer, especially by concentration of effort uponasingle branch of study. 
By this change also the school is brought into closer organic relations with 
the University. 

The laboratories in botany, chemistry, physics, and zoélogy will be in 
charge of the professor or a competent assistant. 

The University library, containing about 33,000 books and 9,000 pamph- 
lets will be open for the use of the students of the Summer School. They 
can also have access to the library of the State Historical Society, which 
contains 100,000 volumes and 69,000 pamphlets, undoubtedly one of the 
most complete and valuable collections of historical material to be found in 
the Northwest. The Madison city library, of over 13,000 volumes, willfalso 
be accessible for all the purposes of the school. 

Courses will be offered as follows: 


Psychology and Pedagogy, by Professor Stearns; History, by Professor 
Turner; Greek. 
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LATIN—1. Caesarand Virgil. This is offered as ateachers’ course, and 
will deal by means of class exercises and informal lectures with the methods 
and subjects of Latin instruction in secondary schools. Questions of syn- 
tax, Latin pronunciation, ‘‘sight reading,’’ and composition are among 
the subjects that might properly come within the scope of the course. Any 
of the standard school grammars and editions of Caesar and Virgil may be 
used in this work. 

As the aim is not to teach Latin to those who cannot already translate 
with some facility, the course is open only to those who have completed the 
ordinary high school course, at least, in Latin or its equivalent. 

2. Horace. Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Epistles. This is a 
reading course intended to meet the needs of teachers and others who de- 
sire to supplement their previous reading in Roman literature. Three hours 
per week; but if so desired by those electing the course, the number of reci- 
tation hours will be increased. 

German, by Professor Rosenstengel; English Literature, by Professor 
Freeman; Library Science, by Miss Sharp; Mathematics, by Professor 
Slichter; Surveying, by Mr. Smith; Physics, by Dr. Austin and Dr. 
Thwing; Chemistry, by Professor Daniels; Botany, by Professor Barnes, 
Dr. True, and Mr. Heald; Physiology and Zoology, by Professor Birge 
and Mr. Heald; History, by Mr. Carlton; Geology, by Professor Culver. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING 


The third session of the Univerity Extension Summer Meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia in the buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, 
from July 1 to 26, the inaugural lecture by Professor Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton College, occurring on Saturday evening, June 29th. A certain 
continuity is maintained from year to year in each of the six departments 
of study. The work of the different departments is distinct and from three 
to five hours of instruction are given daily in each department. In Litera- 
ture and History a cycle of study is begun with the present session, which 
will cover five or more years, each devoted to some interesting period of the 
world’s history. In the present year it is proposed to make a careful study 
of the Life and Thought of Ancient Greece. Among the lecturers are 
Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University; Professor Martin L. 
D’Ooge, of Michigan; William Cranston Lawton, of Columbia College ; 
Professor William A. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor William A. Hammond, of Cornell University, and Professor B. Per- 
rin, of Yale University. 

In the department of Psychology work is offered in Normal, Abnormal 
Physiological Psychology, the lectures to be supplemented by seminar and 
laboratory courses. The instruction is under the charge of Professor Will- 
iam Romaine Newbold and Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

An interesting feature of the present session is the department of Biology, 
in which courses will be given on Botany anc. Zoology, from the standpoint 
of teachers of the elementary schools, The lectures will suggest new mate- 
rial for study in the school room, giving information. concerning its collec- 
tion and use. The lecturers announced for this department are: Liberty H. 
Bailey, of Cornell University ; Edward D. Cope, of the University of Penn- 
svlvania; George L. Goodale, of Harvard University ; Byron D. Halsted, 
of Rutgers College; J. Sterling Kingsley, of Tufts College; John M. Mac- 
farlane, of the University of Pennsylvania; Charles O. Whitman, of the 
University of Chicago; Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, of the Philadel- 
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phia Normal School, and William P. Wilson, of the Univerity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Department of Civics and Politics offers an unusual opportunity to 
study political and social science under the guidance of the most eminent 
scholars. The lecturers scheduled are as follows: Henry C. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan, who will give five lectures; Albert A. Bird, of the 
American Society, who will give five lectures; E. R. L. Gould, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who will give three lectures; Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, who will give seven lectures ; Willard Bayard Hale, of Middleboro, 
Mass., who will give five lectures; Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who will give three lectures; Edmund J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who will give five lectures; Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cor- 
nell University, who will give five lectures; Jesse Macy, of Iowa College, 
who will give five lectures; Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, who 
will give five lectures; William G. Sumner, of Yale University, who will 
givetwe lectures, and Woodrow Wilson, of the College of New Jersey, who 
will give six lectures. 

In the range of subjects are such topics as, ‘‘ The Relation of the State to 
Industrial Society,” ‘‘ Political Parties and Political Leadership,” ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Government of the United States,” ‘‘ Politics in the Modern 
Democracy,” ‘‘Government of European Cities,”’ ‘‘The Municipal Govern- 
ment of Philadelphia,” ‘‘Social Problems of Cities,” ‘‘Social Reform,” 
‘* Social Ideas and Social Realities,” and other topics treating of historical 
and theoretical politics, 

The Director is Dr. Edward T. Devine, 111 South Fifteenth street, Phila- 
delphia. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOO! 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till August 16, courses will be 
offered as follows: 

Latin, 4 courses; French, 4 courses; German, 3 courses; English Litera- 
ture, 2 courses; English Language, 2 courses; Philosophy and Psychology, 
7 courses; English composition, 2 courses; Mathematics, 5 courses; Phys- 
ics, 3 courses; General and Analytical Chemistry, 12 courses; Astronomy, 
1 course; Animal Biology, 1 course; Drawing, 8 courses; Surveying, 3 
courses; Civil Engineering, 3 courses; Mechanical Drawing and Machine 
Design, 2 courses; History, 2 courses; Botany, 3 courses; Music, 3 courses; 
Law, 3 courses. 

The above courses will be given by members of the University Faculty, 
and many of them are designed especially for teachers. Students desiring 
to do advanced work will find abundant opportunity, asthe Library, Museum 
and Laboratories are open to all. The courses in Law are designed for 
those who wish a general knowledge of the law as a branch of a liberal ed- 
ucation or for those who desire a practical knowledge of the law goverfiing 
business transactions. 

The fee for each single course is #15; two courses by the same student, 
%25; three courses by the same student, %30. 

The cost of board and rooms will vary from #3 to #5 a week for each stu- 
dent. 

Ann Arbor, situated on the Huron river, at the junction of the Michigan 
Central and Toledo & Ann Arbor Railways, is easy of access, being thirty- 
seven miles from Detroit and forty-six miles from Toledo. It is also a 
pleasant place for summer residence. 

Complete announcement of courses and any further information may be 
obtained from James H. Wade, Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY AS A RESORT FOR TEACHERS 

With the organization of Summer Courses for Teachers Harvard University 
began more than twenty years ago to make its resources accessible to teachers 
who could not attend its classes in term time. The demonstrated success of that 
experiment has caused the steady expansion of the Summer School instruction, 
the aim being throughout to render the University increasingly useful to teach- 
ers, This same purpose was four years ago made to include appropriate courses 
in the study of Education and Teaching, for those students in the regular col- 
lege classes who are preparing themselves to become teachers and for the teach- 
ers already in service who are unable toavail themselves of thisinstruction during 
term time. More recently still the same purpose caused the establishment of a 
Four Years’ Course in Science for Teachers, in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
This course was started in the fall of 1894. It leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and is intended for those who wish to qualify themselves to teach sci- 
ence in secondary schools, and for those who wish to become departmental teach- 
ers of science in the elementary schools. It prescribes courses in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoélogy, Geology and Physical Geography, Psy- 
chology, the General Principles of Education, the History of Education, the 
Organization and Management of Schools and Classes, and the Methods of 
Teaching Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and offers a voluntary 
summer course in Physical Training. Through certain options it affords the 
student an opportunity to specialize as he proceeds through the course. 

It is believed that this course,combines a training in Science with a profession- 
al training not heretofore provided in any institution of like grade, for students 
who are preparing to teach, and for those teachers already in service who desire 
to extend their scholarship and professional training. 

The Lawrence Scientific School, together with the College and the Graduate 
School, is managed by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Members of the 
school, while pursuing their special courses i in Engineering, or Science, or Teach- 
ing, as an immediate preparation for their life work, have all the privileges of 
college students. 

In the Summer School the work is so planned that a single course usually oc- 
cupies all of a student’s time. This intensive study is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Harvard Summer School. Each course lasts from five to six 
weeks, and during that time the student has an opportunity to freshen and deep- 
en his scholarship in his chosen subject, to become familiar with the newest 
and most approved apparatus, to learn the methods of study and presentation, 
and to gain some acquaintance with the literature of his subject. In addition 
to the usual teaching resources which are placed at his disposal in each course, 
the use of the central library, and the University museums and laboratories, 
which are open to him, the student will, during the present summer, have an op- 
portunity to study at his leisure some of the latest text-books and reference books 
in his own and other subjects. By an arrangement with leading publishers who 
have expressed their willingness to exhibit their publications during the session 
of the Summer School, a TEXT BOOK LIBRARY will be accessible to all the students 
for consultation and reference. To prevent any misunderstanding concerning 
the purpose of this exhibit, it is to be observed that the exhibit will be in charge 
of an attendant employed by the University. No orders for books will be taken, 
and no sales will be permitted. 

A Summer School Section of the Harvard Teachers’ Association consisting of 
Summer School Students is organized in each summer for at least one general 
meeting for the discussion of important current educational questions. Even- 
ing lectures, one or two in each week, will be given by University teachers on 
subjects connected with their several specialties. After each of these lectures, 
all students who wish to do so are invited to remain for an informal social gath- 
ering. 

By all the means it possesses, the University thus endeavors to meet the diverse 
wants of the students of the Summer School, to bring them in touch with its 
life, and to help each of them to derive from his stay the most helpful influences 
which it commands. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The announcement of the summer courses offered by the University of Chi- 
cago recalls the success of the experiment tried last year for the first time, of 
making the summer quarter a regular period of the college year. Last summer 
the University of Chicago had 605 students, of whom 223 were registered in the 
graduate school. A large proportion of these students were persons who en- 
tered for the summer quarter only, being teachers and scholars from other insti- 
tutions. Among them, however, were many of the regular students who were 
taking the University courses leading to degrees, and who preferred in this way 
to shorten the four years usually required. According to the plan of the Uni- 
versity, work done during the three months of July, August, and September 
may be counted toward a degree by any candidate. Accordingly there is no 
diminution in the opportunities offered for study and investigation, Every de- 
partment is in operation with a full corps of instructors; all libraries and labo- 
ratories are open for the use of students. 

Although the summer quarter is thus as essential a part of the college year as 
the winter quarter, the experience of last year proved that many persons will 
enter the University for the summer quarter only, or for a single term of it. The 
programme of courses is therefore especially adapted to meet the needs of such 
persons. Many beginning courses are offered, and courses of study are so ar- 
ranged that a student may devote his entire time for six weeks or three months 
to the mastery of a single subject, under the direction of several instructors, In 
this way a student who desires to advance in any subject beyond the limits fixed 
by the resources of the preparatory school, either for the purpose of anticipat- 
ing some portion of his college course, or to fit himself for independent work in 
his chosen field of study or profession, can pursue his plan most profitably. 

It was a source of gratification that a considerable number of the students in 
attendance last summer were teachers. For the coming summer the opportuni- 
ties offered especially to teachers will prove of exceptional value. A number of 
courses have been arranged and will be conducted with special reference to 
meeting and discussing practical educational problems. From inquiries already 
received it is certain that a large number of teachers in both college and sec- 
ondary grades will be in attendance at the University. The advantages to indi- 
vidual teachers from mutual discussion and association need not be pointed out. 
Finally, the opportunity of coming into close contact with a university system 
representing the ideals and methods of higher education, the advantages of 
sharing even for a short time in the interests of university life must provea 
source of increased enthusiasm and power to every teacher. 

A summary of the courses of instruction offered for the summer quarter is as 
follows: In Philosophy, two courses, under Associate Professor Tufts; in Psy- 
chology, two courses, under Assistant Professor Angell, and a Laboratory course, 
under Professor McLennan; in Pedagogy, two courses, under Professor Thur- 
ber, of Colgate University; in Apologetics, two courses of lectures by Professor 
Alexander Baldwin Bruce, of Glasgow ; in Political Economy, two courses, under 
Professor Miller; in Political Science, two courses, under Head Professor Jud- 
son; in History, two courses under Head Professor Von Holst, two under Pro- 
fessor Terry, and eight courses under other instructors, besides the courses 
offered in Church History by Head Professor Hulbert, Associate Professor 
Goodspeed, and Assistant Professor Moncrief; in Social Science, one course 
under Head Professor Small, and six under other instructors, including work in 
Anthropology; 1n Comparative Religion, one course, under Dr. Breasted; in 
the Semitic Languages, six courses under Head Professor Harper, five under 
Professor Hirsch, four under Associate Professor Harper, seven under other in- 
structors; in Biblical Greek, one course under Head Professor Burton, two un- 
der Professor Gregory, one under Associate Professor Mathews, one under Dr. 
Arnott; in Greek, three courses under Assistant Professor Capps, and three 
under Mr. Owen; in Latin, two courses under Professor Abbott, two under 
Professor Hendrickson, of the University of Wisconsin, and five under other 
instructors; in Romance Languages, three courses under Assistant Professor 
Bruner, three under Assistant Professor Bergeron, three under Assistant Pro- 
fessor Howland; in Germanic Languages, two courses under Associate Profes- 
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sor Cutting, two under Assistant Professor Schmidt-Wartenberg, two under Dr, 
Von Klenze, three on Norse Literature under Dr. Dahl; in English, two courses 
under Professor Gummere, 2f Haverford College, two under Professor David- 
son, of Adelbert College, three under Associate Professor McClintock, two un- 
der Assistant Professor Crow, and eight under other instructors; in Mathemat- 
ics, three courses under Professor Morse, two under Assistant Professor Maschke, 
six under other instructors; in Astronomy, three courses, under Dr. Lee; in 
Physics, five courses, under Assistant Professor Wadsworth; in Chemistry, two 
courses under Professor Nef, and eight under other instructors; in Geology, 
four courses, under Head Professor Chamberlin and Professor Salisbury; in 
Zoélogy, two courses, under Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Jordan, besides the courses at 
the Marine Laboratory, Wood’s Holl; in Anatomy, two courses; in Physiology, 
three courses, under Assistant Professor Loeb and Dr. Lingle; in Neurology, 
two courses, under Professor Donaldson; in Palaeontology, five courses, under 
Assistant Professor Baur; in Botany, one course under Dr. Davis, and twounder 
Mr. Clarke. The work in Physical Culture will be under the direction of Asso- 
ciate Professor Stagg. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Cornell University Summer School for the summer of 1895, (July 8-Au- 
gust 16,) offers instruction in the following subjects, the figures indicating th 
number of courses in each: Greek (1), Sanskrit (2), Latin (2), German (3), 
Romance Languages (4), English (8), Philosophy (4), Experimental Psychology 
(10), History (1), Mathematics (2), Physics (4), Chemistry (8), Botany (3), Geology 
(5), Drawing and Art (5), Mechanical Drawing (3), Architectural Drawing and 
Designing (4), Experimental Engineering (3), Physical Training (3). 

The summer school is open to women as well as to men, and the same facili- 
ties for work are extended to its students as to regular students of the univer- 
sity. Without excluding others qualified to take up the work, these courses are 
offered for the special benefit of teachers. They afford an opportunity for 
teachers themselves to be taught under university instructors, by university 
methods, and with access to university libraries, museums, and laboratories, 

Every course announced will be given without regard to the number of stu- 
dents applying forit. 

Every opportunity will be given for original research, under the guidance 
and with the assistance of members of the instructing corps. Forsuch research 
unusual facilities are offered by the large working library of the university, and 
by the well equipped laboratories. Butthe time is so short, and the amount of 
work implied in each course is so great that students are advised to confine their 
attention to one or two subjects. 

For work done in the summer school, Cornell students may receive credit, 
while teachers and others not registered in the university may receive certifi- 
cates of attendance and satisfactory work, signed by their instructors and by the 
president of the university. 

In previous years addresses have been given before the school by the presi- 
dent, the professors of the university, and others. Similaraddresses may be ex- 
pected the coming summer, 

the cost of living in private houses in Ithaca varies from $4 to $6 a week, 
Inquiries regarding board and rooms may be addressed to the secretary of the 
Cornell University Christian Association, who has kindly consented to assist 
students in finding rooms and boarding places. Barnes Hall, the building of 
the Christian Association, will also be open, and at the service of students of the 
summer school through the entire session. 

The city of Ithaca is easy of access, is delightfully situated in the beautiful 
lake country of Central New York, and with its lake, hills and glens is an at- 
tractive place of summer residence. Inthe words of Secretary Dewey in a recent 
report to the Regents of the University of the State of New York, ‘‘ For those 
who wish to secure the facilities of a great university, with wonderful scenery 
and the restfulness of the country, Cornell offers a combination probably un- 
equaled.”’ 

For circulars giving more detailed information applied to the Registrar, Cor- 
nell University, or to the secretary of the school, Professor O. F. Emerson, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PEDAGOGICS 


NOETLING: Notes on the Science and Art of Education. By William Noetling, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy. State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. Size 544x7& in.; pp. 
192. F. L. Kellogg & Co. 

PUTNAM : A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, A. M., Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the Michigan State Normal School. With an Introduction by Rich- 
ard G. Boone, A. M., Ph. D., Principal of Michigan State Normal School: Size 
5x74 in. ; pp. x. 330. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

ROOPER : Drawing in Primary Schools. A Study in Practical Psychology. By T. G. 
Rooper. Size 44x64 in.; pp. 30. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

ROOPER: The Child: What Shall He Study? What Shall He Do? or, Studies and Oc- 
cupations for Children between the Ages of Seven and Nine. By T. G. Rooper, 
Queen’s Inspector of Schools, England. Size 4% x64 in.; pp. 26. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Four American Universities. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia. Illustrated. Size 
8x11 in. ; pp. 202. Harper & Brothers. 

University of the State of New York. Examination Bulletin. No. 6. March 1895: 
Report of Examination Department, 1894. Size 6%x1o in.; pp. 122. Price 15 cents. 
Albany: University of the State of New York. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


ELY : English Men of Letters for Boys and Girls. Chaucer,Spencer, Sidney. By Gertrude 
H. Ely. Size 5x74 in.:pp.117. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


GARNETT : English Classic Series. No. 152. Hayne’s Speech. To which Webster re- 
plied. With Introduction and Notes by James M. Garnett, Professor in the University 
of Virginia. Size 44x64 in.; pp. 76. Price r2cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

GEORGE : Heath’s English Classics. Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 1825. With 
Preface, Introduction and Notes by A. J. George, A. M., Instructor in Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the Newton, Mass., High School. Size 5x7in.; pp. xvii. 69. 
Price z2ocents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

GEORGE : Heath’s English Classics. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America: 
1775. With Introduction and Notes by A. J. George, A. M., Instructor in Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the Newton, Mass., High School. Size 5x7 in. ; pp. xx. 98. Price 
3ocents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

GOLLAWNZ : Shakespeare’s Second Part of King Henry VI. With Preface, Glossary, etc. 
by Israel Gollanz. Size 444xsg in. ; pp. 165. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

GOLLANZ : Shakespeare’s Third Part of King Henry VI. With Preface, Glossary, etc. 
by Israel Gollanz. Size 444x54 in. ; pp. 154. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

GOLLANZ : Shakespeare’s First Part of King Henry VI. With Preface, Glossary, etc., 
by Israel Gollanz. Size 444xsin. ; pp. xv. 143. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

HART: A Handbook of English Composition. By James Morgan Hart, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. Size 544x7W4in. ; pp. x. 360. 
Eldredge & Brother. 

SPRAGUE: The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited, with Notes by 
Homer B. Sprague, A. M., formerly Professor of Rhetoric in Cornell University. 
With Suggestions and Plans for Study Topics for Essays, etc. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 
224. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The Riverside Literature Series. George Washington. An Historical Biography. By 
Horace E. Scudder. Size 444x6% in. ; pp. 248. Price 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 

The Riverside Literature Series. Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard and Other 
Poems. By Thomas Gray. John Gilpinand other Poems by William Cowper. With 
Biographical Sketches, Introductions and Notes. Size 44x6\ in.; pp. of. Price 15 
cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a Committee of the Classical Instruc- 
tors of Harvard University. Volume V. Size 534xg in. ; pp. 134. Ginn & Co. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


BERGERON : Eugénie Grandet. Par Honoré de Balzac. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Eugene Bergeron, Assistant Professor in the University of Chicago. Size 

446x614 in. ; pp. xxi. 280. Price 80cents. Henry Holt & Co. 

CORSER : Maynard’s German Texts, No. 11. Robert Blake. Ein Seestiick und Crom- 
well. Zwei Ausgewihlte Aufsiitze von Reinhold Pauli. Edited by C. W.S. Corser, M. 
A., Classical Master at Exeter Grammar School, England. Advanced Text with Pre- 
face and Notes. Size 434x7 in. ; pp. iv. 143. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

EGGERT : Heath’s Modern Language Series. Racine’s Athalie. Edited with an Intro- 
duction, Containing a Treatise on Versification, and with Notes. By Charles A. Eg- 
gert, Ph. D., Adjunct-Professor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University. Size 
5x7 in. ; pp. xxvi. 130. D. C. Heath & Co. 

SOLIAL: Maynard’s French Texts. No. 10. Le Chant du Cygne. Par Georges Ohnet, 
Edited by Arthur H. Solial, A. B., Instructor of French in the West Division High 
School, Chicago. Size 46x64 in. pp. go. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


GEOGRAPHY, PHYSIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND ECONOMICS 


BARDEEN : A Brief Descriptive Geography of the Empire State for the Use of Schools. 

7 ith 25 Outline Maps on Uniform Scale, 5 Relief Maps, and 125 Illustrations. By C 
. Bardeen. Size 644x9\ in. ; pp. viii. 126. Price 75 cents. C. W. Bardeen. 

GE M4 Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. An Introduction to the Science of Physio- 
graphy. By William Gee, Certified Teacher of the Education Department, and of the 
Science and Art Department. Size 5x7 in. ; pp. xiv. 313. Price $1.10. Macmillan & Co. 

MUN: England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. By Thomas Mun. 1664. Size 4%x7in. ; pp. 
xvi. 119. Price 75 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

POWELL: National Geographic Monographs. Prepared under the auspices of the = 
tional Geogt raphic Society. Gardiner G. Hubbard, President. May, 1895. 
graphic Regions of the United States. By John W. Powell, Late Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. Size 74x12 in.; pp. 34. American Book Co. 

ROBINSON : Translations and Reprints pa the Original Sources of European History. 
The Napoleonic Period. Edited by James Harvey Robinson, Ph. D. Published by 
the Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania. Size 514x8% in.; pp. 
32. Price 20 cents. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


ROSCOE: The Century ——— Series. John Dalton and the Rise of Modern a 
By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, D.C. L. F. R.S. Size 5x7in.; pp. 216. Price $1.2 Mac- 
millan & Co. 


LOGK 


BOSANQUET : The Essentials of Logic. Being Ten Lectures on Judgment and Infer- 
ence. By Bernard Bosanquet, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, Size 
54x79 in. ; pp. x. 167. Price $1. Macmillan & Co. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY 


FOSTER : A Text Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M. R. S., Professor of Phys- 
iology in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of. ARrinity Ra Cambridge. 
Revised and Abridged from the Author’s Text Book of Physiology in Five Volumes. 
Size 6xg in. ; pp. xl viii. 1183. Price #5. Macmillan & Co. 

PILLSBURY: A Laboratery Guide for an Elementary Course in General B iology. By 
J. H. Pillsbury, A.M. Size 5x74 in. ; pp. 171. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


LAW 


University of the State of New York. State Library Bulletin Legislation No 5. January 
1895 Comparative Summary and Index of State Legislation in 1894 Size 64xox 


in.; pp. 90. Price 20.cents. Albany : University of the State of New York 


